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CHAPTER XLI. 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAMS. 


ADY BRENTWOOD’S cook had been up all night. She had 
roasted chicken and grouse; she had manufactured game pies 
and pigeon pies; she had tossed up all sorts of dainty trifles in the 
shape of sweets and confectionery. These tempting comestibles, 
the result of unflagging labour since nine of the previous evening, 
were all spread out, shortly after daybreak, on a long white dresser. 
When the other servants came down in the morning, they found the 
kitchen very hot, and the cook likewise. Nevertheless, although not 
remarkable for sweet temper in a general way, Mrs. Ashley, as her 
wondering sympathisers noted, had not, this morning, a grumble in 
her! In spite of all that “slavish work” (and it was “my lady” 
herself who had made out the list which demanded it) she was “ just 
as amiable as you please.” 

The phenomenon had a very simple explanation, if Mrs. Ashley 
had but chosen to give it. She had been put on her mettle by her 
mistress, and her mistress had amply rewarded her efforts and 
success. Before her fellow-servants had risen, her ladyship had 
visited the kitchen in her dressing-gown; and the generous meed of 
praise, the little smile, and the large douceur which she had left 
behind, had set cook’s heart in a glow as bright as that on her face. 

In the absence, for the moment, of more weighty occupation, even 
the management of a little picnic had been hailed by Marie as a 
godsend, especially since the haste wherewith it had been planned 
had necessitated faculty and energy in the matter of preparation. 
For, as has already been stated, although she had not originated the 
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notion of the picnic, Madame had at once taken the reins of the 
expedition into her own hands. Yet Mr. George Stenhouse was 
actually under the impression that he and the other young men were 
in command of the affair. 

“You leave it all to us, Mrs. Featherstone,” he had observed on 
the previous evening, with the easy assurance of youth—“ we'll boss 
you through the thing all right, you'll see. Now, there'll be the 
waggonette,” he had gone on, with the same innocent confidence in 
his own plans—“ and Rose and Madeline, Claude, Louis, and I” 
(seven weeks’ constant companionship had brought about this free 
use of Christian names), “we shall go in that, with the hampers and 
things. Then you four elders, you will come on comfortably in a 
carriage, you know, and play propriety just as hard as you choose— 
only at a little distance, d’ye see? ‘That’s the notion.” 

Yes, that, no doubt, was Mr. George’s notion; and as the young 
people accorded therewith, he considered the matter quite settled. 
George was used to having his own way, and to meeting with passive 
submission on the part of “elders.” Madeline and he could both 
twist their mother—a gentle, lazy, weak-willed woman—round their 
little fingers without the slightest difficulty, whilst Rose Featherstone 
(their only child) found her parents almost equally pliant. Lady 
Brentwood, howbeit, as George had already begun to surmise, in view 
of her sons’ constant reference to her wishes, was a somewhat dif- 
ferent personage. He was now to prove that surmise correct. 

When her ladyship came out to inspect the waggonette, which 
had been brought round to Norbreck Towers by eleven in the morn- 
ing (that hour, on mature consideration, having been deemed early 
enough for the start), she decided that this vehicle would be amply 
large enough to contain the party. 

“Why, here is sufficient room for five on each side!” she ex- 
claimed, “and altogether we are but nine. Decidedly we must go 
all in this —Take out those hampers, Briggs, immediately.—One of 
you young men shall sit on the box ; then we shall not in the least 
be crushed. fon Dieu! to divide the party would be simply 
ridiculous !” 

Thus, in the twinkling of an eye, Mr. George’s little plans were 
overturned. ‘The order for the carriage was countermanded, and an 
old-fashioned sociable, which my lady directed to be brought forth 
in its place, was laden with the displaced hampers. 

“ And now, if any one is a little naughty or ill-humoured,” she 
subjoined, smiling affably upon young Stenhouse, “we shall just 
banish him, don’t you see, to keep company with the provisions.” 
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No one, however, proved to be in the least ill-humoured. Con- 
quered either by the smile or the threat, George pocketed at once all 
signs of vexation or incipient rebellion ; and before long he would 
have been quite willing to own that, instead of being a restraint 
upon their juvenile gaiety, the company of the seniors rather 
added to it. Lady Brentwood, in fact, turned out to be the life 
and soul of the party. Even with Rose Featherstone by his side, 
George felt quite fascinated by her vivacity and beauty. Further, he 
felt grateful to her for having arranged that his place during the 
drive should be by the vicar’s daughter ; and, his interest on this 
cardinal point considered, he ceased to trouble himself any longer 
over his deposition from the dignity of “ boss.” 

That Rose Featherstone was that “she ” about whom Mr. George 
Stenhouse had waxed so enthusiastic on the occasion of their journey 
from Oxford, the brothers Vandeleur had long ago discovered. In 
the beginning, too, they had laughed together over the stipulation 
which their new friend had thought necessary to make with them, 
é.e. that they should not attempt to “cut him out” in that direction. 
How absurd it seemed, both to Claude and Louis, that George 
should not have understood how impossible it would be for any 
one to look at Rose Featherstone whilst Madeline Stenhouse was by! 
To be sure, Rose was a very nice little girl—high-spirited, good- 
tempered, obliging, and even pretty, in her rosy-cheeked, bread-and- 
butter style. But to compare her with Madeline! To fancy—and 
George evidently did entertain that utterly preposterous notion—that 
she was the better looking of the two! What a taste the fellow must 
have! Were brothers, they wondered a little contemptuously, 
always so blind to the attractions of their own sisters ? 

But it had been only during the first week or so after their 
arrival at Longenvale that Claude and Louis Vandeleur had ex- 
changed with each other such comparisons respecting the merits of 
the two young ladies, or such ridicule as to George’s indiscriminative 
preference. Of late Miss Stenhouse’s name had never been men- 
tioned between the brothers, nor, unless unavoidably, had any 
reference whatever been made to her in their private conversations. 
And this circumstance was all the more singular, considering that 
scarcely a day had passed without their spending more or less of it 
in her society. Truly, the parents of these young people had been 
allowing a very unconventional freedom of association betwixt them. 
At the most impressionable stage of existence, dawning man and 


womanhood, the three youths and two maidens had been enjoying, 
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for now nearly seven weeks, an intercourse as close and unchecked, 
almost, as though they had been brothers and sisters. 

Without chaperon or supervision, they had taken long rides 
together down sun-chequered rural lanes, with high hedges and 
luxuriantly overhanging vegetation, where only two could ride 
closely abreast, or over moors bright with the golden gorse. They 
had climbed together on foot the sweet breezy uplands, covered with 
heather and bracken, startling the rabbits and pheasants, or occa- 
sionally rousing a little covey of grouse, to set the fingers of the 
young sportsmen tingling for a gun. 

Then, again, in the evening, as though the morning's ride or the 
afternoon’s stroll had not been sufficient, the five “ inseparables,” as 
Mrs. Featherstone had called them, had met for archery practice in 
the grounds of Norbreck Towers, or for croquet at the Vicarage. 

No wonder that mischief had been the result! What else could 
have been expected, but that the ubiquitous little god of love should 
have been busy shooting his arrows at such tempting targets as those 
five innocent young hearts? And, as a matter of fact, there was not 
a heart amongst them wherein a golden-headed barb did not now 
rankle, kindling love’s fire, that potential passion which 


Sweetens, in the suffering pang it bears, 
The aloes of all forces, shocks, and fears. 


Alas! however, since the hearts were not even in number, it 
follows that, in one case at least, that wicked, zephyr-winged Eros 
had been playing a cruel game. In whose case was it? Certainly 
not that of George Stenhouse. His glances of admiration, as ardent 
as they were pure, met always, from the cbject to which they were 
directed, answering glances of coy satisfaction and delight ; his 
lover-like sighs and boyish compliments (beyond this stage the 
courtship had not yet advanced) never failed to cover Miss Rose’s 
dimpled cheek with a tell-tale blush. So far, then, as reciprocity of 
sentiment was concerned, the course of love was running smoothly 
enough with this very juvenile pair. Neither was it Miss Madeline 
Stenhouse who had to know in vain the “ ecstasy of love,” that 
mysterious, all-conquering power which had changed her, in the 
space of a few brief weeks, from a child into a woman. 

The victim of Cupid’s cruelty was, of course, one of the young 
Vandeleurs. Both were in love with Madeline ; and, as yet, neither 
of them knew (with certainty) which she preferred, although Madeline 
herself knew it very well. The reason for this ignorance was, not 
that Miss Stenhouse was a coquette, who desired to keep both her 
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lovers under thraldom, but that neither of them had ventured to put 
the question of her preference to the test. With each of these young 
men love had proved itself to be great by being modest. Neither 
could believe that he was favoured above the other. Neither could 
credit himself with worth or attractiveness sufficient to entitle him to 
aspire to Madeline Stenhouse’s hand. 

But this was not all. Neither brother could bear that the other 
should suffer disappointment and pain. Neither could endure to 
seek his own happiness at the expense of the other’s. The position 
was, indeed, a most painful one. For the first time in their lives a 
chill of restraint had come over their intercourse, and there were 
moments when the “ green-eyed monster” Jealousy threatened to 
breed mischief between them. But those moments were rare, and 
the mischief did not progress. No, even rivalry in love—even the 
force of the great master passion, which is supposed, when it takes 
possession of a man, to overwhelm all considerations of friendship or 
justice—not even ¢hat could triumph over the long-tried, beautiful, 
unselfish devotion which bound these two young men together. 
There are other loves, whatever the poets may sing, as holy and, 
where they truly exist, even as potent as that which, par excellence, 
bears the name. In the case of Claude and Louis Vandeleur this 
truth had found illustration. Even in the matter of their lovesuit 
they could not seek each his own. Tacitly they had given each 
other the strictest fair play. They had taken it by turns (though 
never a word had been spoken on the subject) to enjoy such pri- 
vileges as having Madeline for a partner in their games, or such oppor- 
tunities as presented themselves for solitary intercourse during their 
walks or rides. Now, this morning of the picnic, by all reasonable 
reckoning, it was Louis’ turn to take what gifts the gods might offer. 
Claude, on the morning of the day before, had walked with Madeline 
for fully half an hour alone, whilst his brother had fallen back under 
pretence of botanising along the edges of the lane they were following, 
and again in the evening he had had Miss Stenhouse for partner at 
croquet. Accordingly, when it was found that one of the young 
men was to occupy the box seat of the waggonette Claude had been 
on the point of mounting thereto, but his mother had called him 
back, and, in that gracefully imperious manner which neither son had 
ever yet dared to disobey, had ordered Louis to take the place. 
Sitting there now, the poor young fellow knew that Madeline and 
Claude were side by side at the further end of the carriage. 

Were they talking to each other much? he wondered. Were they 
sitting very close together? Was Madeline pleased that Claude, not 
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he, was her companion? Sometimes Louis had thought—had 
fancied—but no, he would not indulge that idea. He would not 
even look round to see how they were getting on. He would not 
make poor Claude uncomfortable by letting him suppose that he 
himself was envious or unhappy. But how was the thing to end? 
What were they to do in face of this miserable dilemma? Looking 
straight before him with an expression of pain in his dark, handsome 
eyes, Louis revolved the question in his mind—little dreaming how 
soon and in what manner circumstances were to decide it for him, 


CuHapTerR XLIL 
AN EVENTFUL THUNDERSTORM. 


“ Excuse me, Mr. Featherstone,” said Sir John, interrupting that 
gentleman in a remark, “but is not that the way to Fernbrook’s 
Folly ?” 

The Vicar turned to look behind him in the direction indicated. 
** Yes,” he replied, “it iss Has Lady Brentwood seen the place, or 
heard the story?” 

**No, I believe not ; nor, I think, have the boys.—Hold on a 
minute, Briggs !” Sir John called to his coachman. “I don’t know, 
my dear, whether you would be interested to see a curious monument 
of folly and superstition? But, if you would, we could walk there in 
about four minutes, and I might tell you the history on the spot.” 

“ To be sure,” acquiesced Marie, “I am ready always to see what 
is curious; and a history on the spot will, no doubt, be effective. 
Most certainly let us go.” 

They did not, however, all go. Mrs. Featherstone and both the 
girls had seen what there was to see more than once, and they elected 
to remain in the waggonette. Escorted, therefore, by the gentlemen 
alone,. Lady Brentwood proceeded down a narrow, grass-grown lane 
which ran off the road at this point—some five miles from Longen- 
vale. 

Winding round to the right, the lane brought them, at the end of 
a few minutes, to a diminutive valley, surrounded by low, mound-like 
hills. In the centre of the open space, on a slight conical elevation, 
appeared a mass of broken-down machinery, a large iron wheel 
leaning out of the perpendicular, some upright posts supporting a 
pulley, over which depended a fragment of rusty chain. To the left 
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of the elevation, as the visitors approached it, stood a row of 
cottages. 

“ Why, it is a village!” exclaimed Madame. “But,” she added 
the next minute, “a deserted one ! ” 

This was true. The cottages, eight or ten in number, were all 
uninhabited and fast falling to ruin. From one the chimney stack was 
gone; the door of a second hung loose from its hinges ; from each 
roof slates were missing, whilst the window-frames of all yawned 
vacant of glass. It was a picture of dilapidation and desolation. 

“‘ But what does it all mean?” queried Louis Vandeleur. “That 
looks like the shaft of a pit—a coal-pit.” 

“ It looks like what it is, then, exactly,” rejoined his step-father. 

“ But is there coal in the neighbourhood ?” continued the young 
man in surprise. 

“Not a fraction. All this, Marie, my love ”—the baronet stood 
still, and waved his hand around with a comprehensive sweep—“ all 
this is the fruit of a dream.” 

“How? Naturally, I do not understand,” she inquired. 

Sir John smiled at her air of astonishment, and proceeded to 
explain :— 

“Tt will be between sixty and seventy years ago now, I should 
think, since the madness was perpetrated,” he began. “Mr. John 
Fernbrook (my father knew the man well, and we shall pass his house— 
a fine old place—a mile or so further up the road), he was the doer of 
it. The felow must have been cracked all along, I should say. .. . 
However, the story of this affair is that he, this John Fernbrook, 
dreamt six nights running that he saw a pit in this identical spot, 
turning out mounds of coal every few minutes. Well, the dream im- 
pressed him to that extent that he felt certain it was a revelation, and 
he determined to act up to it. The ground was his own—a little slice 
out of the Stenhouse property, you know, George—and he would 
listen to no one’s advice. My father was a bit of a geologist... . 
I remember him telling the whole story many a time when I was a 
boy, and he not only tried to show Fernbrook, from his own know- 
ledge, that there could be no stratum of coal here, but he sent for an 
eminent scientist to prove the same. But their arguments were of no 
avail. Superstition triumphed over reason. Poor Fernbrook got 
cown a lot of miners, and began to sink his shaft. These cottages 
had to be buiit for the accommodation of the workmen ; and, as you 
may imagine, even the preliminaries of the business cost a fortune. 
Then, just as fast as the shaft was sunk, it had to be bricked round 
because of the water coming in. However, go on he would, though 
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of course there was no sign of coal, until he had got about five 
hundred feet deep. That is said to be the depth of the shaft. 
Then, all at once, the poor wretch gave in, and went home and 
hanged himself.” 

“Shot himself, I was told, Sir John,” interposed George Sten- 
house ; “ but it comes to the same thing, of course.” 

‘* Only I believe that the other is the correct version,” resumed 
the Baronet. “A cousin of his came into the estate. But there was 
no money to keep it up, and he had to let the house. The cousin, 
whose name, too, was Fernbrook, is dead now also. He died intes- 
tate, and as there are two rival claimants whose rights cannot be 
decided, the property has been in chancery for the last ten years.” 

‘* But could not some of these cottages have been let?” questioned 
Claude ; “ such utter reckless waste of labour and cost seems pitiable.” 

“One or two of them were let in the beginning,” put in Mr. 
Featherstone ; “a family of broom-makers, for instance, who now live 
at Longenvale, occupied one for some time. They had the right to 
gather heather from the hill above there, so they ought to have found 
the place very convenient. You know, Lady Brentwood, that has 
been the chief industry of the poor around these parts until lately— 
making whisks and brooms of heather twigs by hand. But machinery 
is superseding the hand-work now, and there’s not much to be made 
of the business. The cottages, however, as I was going to say, might 
have been utilised years ago for this purpose, but for another 
superstition as bad, or worse than Fernbrook’s dream—to wit, that 
the spot is haunted by Fernbrook’s ghost. You've heard the ghost 
tale, I suppose, Sir John? If not, let me refer you for particulars to 
old Cranstone and his wife.” 

“Oh, I know!” laughed the Baronet ; “I don’t suppose, Marie, 
that you could bribe a soul in Longenvale to walk through this little 
valley after sundown for a thousand pounds.” 

“ Bah ! ignorance and superstition, they go always together; and 
your English country people, they are as stupid as the oxen and 
sheep,” protested her ladyship. ‘ Let me look down the pit—what 
you call the shaft, John. Is it really so deep as they say?” 

‘“*T believe it really is nearly five hundred feet to the bottom, and it 
is about two-thirds full of water, like a great well, you see,” answered 
her husband, holding the little woman’s hand very tight, as, after 
climbing the grassy slope that led up to it, she stooped to peer 
downwards. There was no water to be seen, only perpendicular 
walls of brick, with ferns and grass growing in crevices near the top, 
hut which seemed gradually to narrow, like a reversed mill chimney, 
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and to grow darker and darker until it ended in impenetrable 
blackness below, 

“ Mon Dieu / it isa terrible place,” cried Marie, drawing suddenly 
back, and clutching at her husband’s arm with a shudder of horror. 
“Let us go away. I could almost figure to myself that there could 
come a ghost here ”—she laughed, but with rather forced merriment ; 
“all looks so weird, so grim, so deserted ; this machinery all 
wrecked, those cottages crumbling to ruins.” 

“ Yes, it is a dismal sort of spectacle, truly,” said Sir John, “and 
the name it goes by was well earned. But you are not really upset 
with looking down there, I hope, my dear Marie? It is not like you 
to be nervous.” 

Lady Brentwood assured her husband that she felt neither nervous 
nor upset, and the party now returned to the waggonette. 

‘*We must come and have another look at this spot some time,” 
said Louis, as the three young men followed behind. “I wonder 
you never brought us here before, George.” 

“Why, the fact is, I had forgotten all about the place,” returned 
George. “I have only seen it once before myself, and until to-day I 
never heard that history so fully. Whew, how dreadfully hot it is! 
the hottest day we have had this summer, don’t you think?” 

The day was, in truth, oppressively warm, and its heat now 
_appeared to increase with steady intensity ; for the road, from this 

point, lay quite unsheltered from the sun’s vertical rays. It was, 
moreover, a very bad road for the horses, being all up and down hill ; 
and although only fifteen miles from Longenvale, it was nearly two 
o’clock before the little company of pleasure-seekers reached its 
destination. This was a secluded little dale in the border-land of 
another county. A sheet of water, a mile in length and about a 
fourth part that width, followed the windings of the small, well-wooded 
valley in a tortuous shape resembling the letter S. At one end of 
the lake stood a rustic sort of inn, which was likewise a farmhouse, 
whilst, at a short distance beyond, a tiny hamlet nestled among the 
trees. 

Horses and carriages having been put up at the inn, the first 
business naturally was to eat. An appropriate situation being found, 
accordingly Lady Brentwood’s capital luncheon was spread out upon 
the ground, to the eliciting of many exclamations of surprise from 

Mrs. Featherstone. “How upon earth you have managed to do 
the thing in this first-rate style, on so short a notice, my dear Lady 
Brentwood, I really cannot conceive,” she protested. “ If there had 
been a week for preparation my cook could not have come up to it.” 
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“Oh, mother always does whatever she undertakes in the best 
possible fashion,” exclaimed Louis, regarding her with affectionate 
admiration, ‘‘and there is no limit to her capacity. If she were 
commissioned to provision the British army for a month’s campaign 
at a single day’s notice, you might depend upon it that the commis- 
sariat waggons would be up to time, and not a single thing mis- 
calculated or forgotten.” 

“Chut, chut, my Louis, you are absurd!” said Madame, turning 
from him a little impatiently. She did not dislike his compliment, 
which, indeed, was of the sort she best appreciated ; but of late, 
though she struggled to prevent any exhibition of the sentiment, 
Marie often felt unreasonably irritated against this clever, handsome, 
and attractive younger son of hers. 

“ Do you young people really mean to stick to your notion of a 
row?” inquired Mr. Featherstone by-and-by ; “you'd find it hotter 
on the water than under this shade, a vast deal. If I were you, I 
wouldn’t try it.” 

Not try it! when the row had been the chief event towards which 
the picnic had been planned? The elderly Vicar’s advice was hailed 
with a chorus of reprobation. 

“Well, Z shall be out of it, at any rate, if you will excuse me,” 
said Sir John. “I hardly like to own to such an unmanly complaint, 
but the truth of the matter is that this heat is giving me a violent 
headache.” 

This acknowledgment drew forth, of course, the expression of 
much kindly sympathy, in which his wife took the lead. 

“ Stay here and rest under the trees, by all means, mon ami,” she 
concluded. “I leave you in the charge of our kind friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Featherstone. For my part, I can bear very well the heat, and 
I shall accompany the water expedition, and watch how our young 
Oxonians row.” 

To watch something in reference to the young people was certainly 
Madame’s object in thus assuming for the time the responsibility of 
chaperon, but that something was not the young men’s proficiency 
with their oars. And, indeed, in weather like the present, and with 
such a tub to manage as that in which alone they could all find 
accommodation together, any feats of aquatic skill would have been 
impossible. 

Before they had reached the opposite end of the lake, even the 
stroke of the Oxford eight was mopping the perspiration from his 
light brown curls and rather freckled brow. Very willingly, there- 
fore, at Madame’s suggestion, the young men brought the boat round 
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under the shadow of an overhanging cliff, and there rested upon their 
oars. It was a delightful spot to rest in. On the low cliff above 
grew a cluster of trees, amongst them a large drooping elm, the 
graceful branches of which stretched over and dipped towards the 
water, forming the most delicious of natural bowers. The placid 
lake was green with the reflection of bank and foliage, and it was at 
once agreed that if a cool nook could be found anywhere within an 
area of ten miles on this broiling afternoon, this was it. The girls 
took off hats and gloves and paddled their fingers in the water. The 
young men shipped their oars crosswise in front of them, and leaned 
over them chatting in contented idleness. Marie, with her usual 
tact, had managed to put her young companions entirely at their 
ease with her ; and when once she had started the ball of conversa- 
tion between them, she took little part in it herself, and appeared 
neither to be observing nor listening. 

It was not a very profound conversation to listen to, but what 
depth and meaning the commonplace remarks lacked was amply 
supplied to the recipients thereof by certain telltale glances whereby 
they were accompanied. “There’s nothing half so sweet as love’s 
young dream ;” and to those who were dreaming that sweet dream, in 
a spot so ideally appropriate to it, time sped swiftly this summer’s 
afternoon. No one—not even Madame, who, though she had not 
been dreaming love-dreams, had been engaged with “ thick-coming 
fancies ” of her own—guessed how long they had been gently rock- 
ing in that big clumsy boat, under the, refreshing shade of the 
greenery above. 

No one seemed to have noticed either how, gradually, that green 
seemed to have grown more vivid, and the shadows deeper, or how 
the songs of the birds in the branches overhead had sunk first ‘into a 
low twittering, and then into complete silence. 

Suddenly a dull, rumbling sound was heard. 

“Oh, Lady Brentwood, I am sure that is thunder!” cried 
Madeline Stenhouse, whose one weakness was an unreasonable and 
unconquerable dread of a thunderstorm. 

There was no doubt that it was thunder. In another moment 
oars were in the rowlocks, and the boat was shooting out into the 
open lake. Then it was seen that in the direction whence they had 
come the sky was one mass of opacity, and that the black clouds-— 
pall would have been the more descriptive term—were sweeping 
tapidly over what remained of the clear blue above. 

“We must land quickly,” said Madame. ‘See, there is a 
church!” She pointed towards a low square tower, just visible 
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round a bend of the lake at a short distance. ‘“ Doubtless there will 
be houses near, where we can find shelter. Vow show us how you 
can row!” 

The young fellows bent their backs to the oars, but it was not 
easy to find a place along the shelving margin of the lake where the 
boat could be drawn up. Meanwhile that black pall drew nearer 
and nearer, eclipsing the light and changing the bright day almost 
into the darkness of night. As yet, however, not a drop of rain had 
fallen, nor had the ominous rumbling been repeated. The storm 
burst all at once, just as the boat had, at length, been pulled ashore, 
in a vivid flash and a simultaneous roar, like the sound of a thousand 
wild beasts let loose. 

“Run, Louis; run with Miss Stenhouse!” exclaimed Claude 
(Madeline had been the first lady to be lifted from the boat) ; “ /’2/ 
look after mother.” 

“Oh yes, come!” cried Madeline, holding out her hand to him 
like a child in her terror. 

Louis took the hand, and the two ran together (the girl proving 
nearly as fleet of foot as the youth), making for the porch of the 
church, which was the nearest, and, so far as they could see, the only 
promise of shelter that offered itself. Arrived there, they found, 
however, to their satisfaction, that the church itself was open. A 
woman, with a bucket of water by her side, was kneeling on the 
pavement near the entrance, engaged in scrubbing the flags. She 
glanced up on their appearance, with a countenance of such dense 
stolidity that it seemed doubtful whether the crack of doom could 
have startled her, and, rubbing the soap on her brush, placidly 
observed, “ Storm’s come on suddent, haven’t it? You be stepped in 
for shelter likely?” and without waiting for an answer, resumed her 
work in the midst of another deafening crash. 

“Oh, don’t stand near the door!” entreated poor frightened 
Madeline, still clinging to Louis’ hand, and drawing him after her 
down the aisle until they reached a pew in the furthermost corner, 
into which she dived. The pew was one of those old-fashioned 
boxes, like sheep-pens, which are fast becoming extinct even in the 
most out-of-the-way country churches. It was boarded round to 
the height of five feet, so that a male sheep might slumber there 
peaceably, disturbed by no fear of that shame which follows detection 
from the shepherd’s eye, whilst his partner could amuse herself in 
any way she chose, excepting in studying the fashion of her neigh- 
bour’s bonnet. 

You are not wet, are you, Madeline?” asked Louis, seating 
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himself by her as she crouched in a corner, and venturing to touch 
her dress. No, she was not wet to speak of ; for only a few great 
drops, the size of half-a-crown, had fallen before they gained the 
church. Now, however, just as he put the question, the floodgates 
of heaven were opened, and down poured the loosened torrent, 
pelting upon the roof, sweeping like a deluge past the windows, and 
deepening the gloomy obscurity which filled the building. In 
concern for his mother and the rest Louis sprang to his feet again, 
and peered over the pew door to see whether they had arrived. As 
if to aid his search, the church was instantly lit up with a lambent 
flame more vivid than sunlight, in which every object stood out with 
a clear, preternatural distinctness, the painted windows, the old three- 
decked pulpit, the worn matting on the aisle, the harmonium in the 
gallery ; and along with that brilliant electric light came the explosion 
as of a terrific bomb-shell right overhead. The sound really was 
appalling. Miss Stenhouse uttered a cry of terror ; and, turning, 
Louis saw that her face had grown ashen white. Before he knew 
what he was doing, he had thrown both arms round the girl, as 
though“to protect her from her own fears. Madeline did not repulse 
him. On the contrary, she nestled tremulously but confidingly closer 
in his embrace. Louis began to tremble himself, but not with fear. 
Madeline’s golden head was close to his shoulder (her hat had 
come loose, and she had laid it on the seat by her side); and when 
the next blinding flash came, with its accompanying discharge of 
elemental cannon, she turned her face and buried it against his coat. 
Then, how could the boy help it? Claude, everybody, everything 
else in the world was forgotten! His dark head stooped until it 
rested against her golden one. His lips slipped a little lower and 
touched her cheek. 

‘Madeline! Madeline!” he whispered. “My love! my darling!” 

There was no answer to the passionate invocation; but neither 
was there any movement of shrinking or displeasure. 

** Madeline, I love you!” he repeated; “I love you!” 

“Yes, I know,” she said simply. 

“And you? Oh, Madeline, you?” 

“* J love you,” she confessed. 

What more was needed? The whole tale was told. That story 
which is as old as the hills, but as fresh as each new-born day. 
Those three words, the sweetest, the most potent in the language, 
had been spoken, and had thrilled through the listeners with just as 
soul-stirring an effect as though they had never been uttered or heard 
before. And to the end of time—so long as the earth or the race 
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shall last—must not their deathless significance, their unfading 
originality, their inexhaustible power continue, the strongest force in 
human experience ? 

To the pair who had.exchanged them now, those wondrous 
monosyllables appeared.doubly solemn and doubly sweet, by reason 
of the impressive surroundings amidst which they had found 
articulation, which, indeed, had been the means of forcing them 
forth. For half an hour the storm continued unabated in violence, 
an aérial carnival of the wildest and maddest description. Still 
nervous and trembling, but comforted by the sense of protection and 
refuge afforded by those strong encompassing arms, Madeline sat 
alternately listening to the boisterous riot of the tempest and to the 
assurances of her lover that there was little or no danger to be 
apprehended from the warfare of the cloud-giants, the blazing and 
discharge of those long-reverberating and fearsome-sounding volleys. 
For one person killed by a thunderbolt in Great Britain, #/ty, he 
declared, met their deaths through ordinary street accidents, and 
Jive through sun-strokes. And yet Madeline was not afraid, was she, 
either of the sun or the streets? These statistics, which Madeline 
could not contradict, but which it is to be feared the young Oxonian 
(in lack of any positive knowledge on the subject) had invented upon 
the spot, were certainly very reassuring. Nevertheless the girl 
could not rid herself of the awe, or even, altogether, of the terror 
inspired by phenomena which, despite all explanations of science, 
will continue to inspire such feelings so long as certain emotions, the 
basis of the religious sentiment, remain, as they bid fair to do, an 
ineradicable part of man’s nature. 

But at the end of half an hour it became evident that the storm 
was beginning to wear itself out. Already, for some time, Louis had 
heard sounds in the church which betokened that the rest of the 
party had found refuge here, and each moment he had been in fear 
lest their privacy should be invaded. Not another word had yet 
been added to that sudden mutual confession. The little love 
scene had begun and ended, so far as speech was concerned, with 
those few sentences. Now, however, as he heard footsteps approach- 
ing, Louis stooped to snatch his first kiss from Madeline’s lips. The 
next instant the high door of the pew was pushed gently open—the 
lovers started apart—and Lady Brentwood entered, followed by 
Claude. Upon neither of the intruders was that sudden movement 
nor the telltale confusion visible upon both young faces lost. Poor 
Claude cast a quick, inquiring glance from one to the other. Then 
his own colour went and came, and his eyes sought the ground. 
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Lady Brentwood also, for one moment, lost her composure ; her lips 
pursed themselves tightly, and her eyes flashed wrathfully. But 
before Louis had time to perceive, or, at all events, to comprehend 
those signs, they had vanished, and his mother was explaining how 
Rose Featherstone in alighting from the boat had contrived to turn 
her ankle; and how, in consequence, they had been delayed in 
gaining shelter, and had got rather wet. Very wet would have been 
nearer the truth, but Marie always put the best face on such matters. 
She put the best face, too, on the inevitable delay of another hour 
before it was considered possible for one of the young men to be 
despatched in quest of the waggonette, by which, on account of 
Rose’s accident, they all returned to the inn and the anxious friends 
who awaited them there. At the inn, tea was partaken of, and Lady 
Brentwood and Rose provided with such dry garments as they needed. 
The evening turned out gloriously fine, and on the return journey 
Louis occupied again the box-seat. But he did not mind it now. 
He was thankful, rather, for the comparative solitude which gave 
him an opportunity of thinking over the unexpected issue of the day 
—of trying to realise this new happiness which had fallen to his own 
lot, and which would have been fso unspeakably rapturous but 
for the one sad drawback that As joy would involve his brother’s 
grief. 


Cuaptrer XLITI. 
THREATENINGS OF THE UNFORESEEN. 


“You will not sleep much to-night, I am afraid, my darling ?” 
It was this same night after the picnic. Lady Brentwood had been 
in her elder son’s chamber two full hours. The clock had just struck 
twelve, and she had risen at length to leave him. 

She had been telling him a story—a story so strange, so romantic, 
so incredible, that Claude Vandeleur had listened almost dumb 
with amazement. “I cannot believe it! I cannot believe it!” he 
had cried several times in the beginning. But as proofs of the 
narrative had been piled up for his conviction he had grown silent— 
a sort of petrifaction stealing over his mind and senses—as he sat 
gazing at the little woman who was detailing to him those circum- 
stantial particulars in a calm voice, but with eyes aglow with 
excitement. 

“Now I must leave you, my Claude ; I must say good night. 
Read again your father’s diary when I am gone. Then you will 
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realise all this better. But take care of the papers, Claude, 
Recollect what your poor father said when he was dying : ‘ They 
are worth millions of dollars to my boy.’ I leave you the case for 
this night.” 

“Tt will be quite safe,” he replied. 

“ But to-morrow morning bring it to my boudoir. Go there 
directly after breakfast, and wait until I join you. Then we will 
arrange our plans ; and to-morrow, to-morrow, my Claude, you shall 
claim your rights.” 

“Mother!” ejaculated the young man, extending his hands 
towards her, and repeating the word with a curious quiver in his 
voice—* mother !” 

Marie threw herself into his embrace. “ My child, my beloved, 
how divine to hear you call me still by that name! You will love 
me always, Claude, will you not ? as if I was truly your mother ?” 

* You are truly my mother. You must be!” he murmured. 

“Ah! it is hard to believe otherwise, no doubt, for you ; but for 
me, I have known it, you see, always. But what matters it, after all, 
my Claude, that there exists not the ties of blood so long as one loves 
as deeply, as intensely without them? I have felt inconsolable to 
reflect that some time I must tell you the truth. But now the time 
has come I will distress myself no longer for a reason so selfish. You 
will be a peer of England, Claude ; and I—I shall see you happy ; 
that is enough !” 

Claude did not speak. 

“Yes, you shall be happy. You shall be great, rich, prosperous!” 
continued the little woman, still grasping his hands, but drawing a 
little away to contemplate him. “ And, Claude, listen—you shall 
marry your cousin ! ” 

“ My cousin?” he gasped. 

“But yes. Madeline Stenhouse. She is your cousin. And it 
will serve to reconcile the mother. It will make matters more pleasant 
altogether for the family. Yes, you shall marry Miss Madeline. And 
now, my boy, good night.” 

Claude returned her embrace and her “good night.” Then, 
without another word, he accompanied her to the door, closed it 
after her, and softly turned the key in the lock. For a few moments 
afterwards he stood leaning against the wall close by, looking round 
the room with the bewildered air of a man awakening from a dream. 
Going back then to the table where Madame and he had been 
seated with a lamp between them, he took up one by one those im- 
portant documents which she had left for him to study, and carefully 
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read them through. After that, he folded his arms in front of him 
and began to think—to think with such intentness, such eager fixity 
of reflection, as he had never exercised in his life before. And the 
longer he thought, the more was his absorption and strain of mind 
evidenced by expression and action, by the knitted brows, the wide- 
open eyes fixed on vacancy, the long spells of almost breathless im- 
mobility, the sudden starts and apparently unconscious movements 
which would follow upon the occurrence of some new idea or, 
perhaps, some fresh recollection. Once or twice the young man 
rose and paced the room with fitful, uncertain steps, to return again 
to his seat by the table and his statue-like attitude of engrossed 
meditation. 

All at once Claude Vandeleur awoke from his musings to find, 
with something of a shock, that it was broad daylight—actually 
seven o'clock! Dressed as he was, he threw himself upon the bed, 
but only to toss and turn in a vain attempt to secure a few minutes’ 
sleep. In less than an hour he rose, telling himself that a bath 
would be as refreshing as a sleep ; and having performed a rather 
deliberate toilet, and lingered for a time inhaling the fresh air from 
his open window, Claude stepped quietly across the corridor and 
entered his brother’s room. Louis, who, though from a very different 
cause, had likewise passed the greater part of the night awake, proved 
to be in a sound slumber. He started, however, when Claude 
touched his shoulder, and sprang to a sitting posture. 

“ Hallo! old fellow, what’s the matter?” he demanded. “Is it 
late?” 

“Not particularly,” answered the other. ‘No, it wants an hour 
yet to breakfast-time. But, Louis, I came to say something to you. 
I want you for a very special reason to go with me to some quiet spot 
—say Dunlop Moor—immediately after breakfast.” 

“ All right, my boy. But you look very grave and mysterious,” 
said Louis, smiling, but feeling somewhat uneasy the while. “Is it a 
secret you wish to impart? By the way, I was reading in some 
book the other day that if you want to talk secrets you should choose 
the middle of a plain as the safest place. I suppose that is your 
idea?” 

Claude nodded. ‘“‘ Your guess is correct,” he rejoined. “ It zs 
something of the extremest importance that I have to communicate 
to you, Louis ; and I wish to do so where there will be no chance of 
our being interrupted or overheard.” 

“ Dear me!” interjected Louis. “You make a fellow feel rather 


queer. Couldn’t you give us a hint as to what the coil is about ?” 
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“T cannot,” said Claude, getting off the bed where he had seated 
himself. “Not a word until we are alone. And, Louis, mother 
must not know that we are going out together. She must not see us 
leave the house.” 

“Gracious heaven!” Louis stared at his brother now in un- 
affected amazement. ‘“ Are we going to hatch a conspiracy ?” 

Claude smiled faintly. ‘Mother is expecting me in her sitting- 
room this morning. She told me to be there directly after break- 
fast. But I must speak to you first, Louis ; I must speak to you 
first.” 

“So you shall, old fellow. I can see that it is something of con- 
sequence,” answered Louis. “ We’ll say nothing about the arrange- 
ment—but I shall slip out of the side door as soon as I have 
swallowed my coffee, and wait in the lane until you join me there. 
And now I'll get up ; for, by George! you have effectually murdered 
sleep.” 

The post-bag, which, as a rule, arrived just as the family finished 
their first meal, proved this morning to be unusually well filled. There 
were two or three letters for Lady Brentwood, from aristocratic ac- 
quaintances with whom she kept up epistolary communication, and a 
good number for Sir John—some of them referring to business matters. 
Since his marriage the Baronet had insisted upon sharing all his 
correspondence with his wife, a proceeding in which she judiciously 
encouraged him. According to custom, therefore, Madame read 
over his letters, with appropriate comments and advice as to the 
replies. Leaving him, then, to answer such as required immediate 
attention, she betook herself above stairs to the daintily appointed 
boudoir which formed one of her own suite of apartments. A bright 
fire (the thunderstorm of yesterday had lowered the temperature 
considerably) was burning in the grate, and the room looked luxu- 
riously comfortable. But Claude was not, as she had expected, 
awaiting her there. Madame repaired to his chamber in search of 
him. He was not there either. She peeped into Louis’ room. That, 
likewise, was vacant. Puzzled, and a little angry, she returned to 
her boudoir and waited for half an-hour. Then she rang the bell, 
and inquired where Mr. Vandeleur was. The servant was “not 
quite sure, but she believed that he had gone out with Mr. Louis.” 
Madame sent her to make “quite sure.” The answer was, “ Yes, 
your ladyship, the young gentlemen went out together, by the side 
door, about an hour ago. 

“ With their guns?” demanded Lady Brentwood. 
“No, my lady. It was Giles saw them; and he noticed that 
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Mr. Vandeleur had something in his hand like a leathern case, he 
said. But no, my lady, they hadn’t neither fishing-rods nor guns.” 

“Thank you, Maria, that will do,” said her ladyship, calmly. 
“It is of no consequence. What I required will do perfectly well 
when Mr. Vandeleur returns.” 

If this were so, however—if her son’s unwonted disobedience— 
this disregard, for the first time in his life, of her expressed command, 
were of no consequence—Madame’s change of aspect, after the maid 
had left her, was somewhat unaccountable. 

Standing in the middle of the room, her hands clasped together and 
pressed against her breast, the little woman’s face suddenly assumed 
that set and stony expression which has already been described as 
coming over it on one or two rare occasions of her life. It was a look 
that had hitherto been called forth only by the presence of some immi- 
nent danger—some supreme difficulty—some threatening obstruction 
in her adventurous career. It was the sort of look which a man’s face 
might wear when he sets his back against a wall, clenches his teeth and 
fists, and prepares to do battle against terrible odds. Certainly there 
was alarm in Madame’s air, as well as dogged resolution and courage. 
But of what was she afraid? She hardly knew yet. But her 
instinct—that keen intuition which had never deceived her—warned 
her of quicksands ahead. And she had thought the road so plain 
before her—she had hoped it was so safe! 

What was the meaning of Claude’s conduct? How had he 
dared to show such flagrant disrespect as to break this appoint- 
ment with her, and to do it without so much as an apology? How 
had he dared, moreover, to go out with Louis, and to take that case 
with him, evidently with the object of showing him its contents, and 
of communicating the secret which she had urgently begged him 
not to speak of to a soul until after their interview of this morning? 
This behaviour was so extraordinary, so exceptional, that Madame 
felt it must be significant. But of what? Of danger from an utterly 
unforeseen quarter. Of danger from Claude himself. Could it be 
possible? That indeed would be an irony of fate—if he for whose 
sake she had been willing to risk and to dare everything—for whose 
exaltation in life she had schemed and laboured and yearned as 
ardently as for her own—if Ae should be the one to thwart her long- 
treasured project, and at the moment when it was ripe for success ! 
No, it could not be! The idea was untenable, preposterous. The 
good genius who had befriended her all her days was not going to 
turn round suddenly now and write “ Ichabod” upon all her glory. 


She was alarming herself unnecessarily at a foolish and empty pre- 
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sentiment. ‘Thus encouraging herself, Madame sat down to reflect. 
What did the boy remember of his early life? Nothing of moment. 
She had tested his recollection many times, though cautiously, and 
had found that it carried him no further back than the voyage from 
Canada. -As for Louis, he was two years younger, and Madame had 
reason to believe that he remembered little or nothing of their first 
days at the restaurant. What, then, could this sickening premonition of 
ill mean? It could mean nothing. She must shake it off, and wait ; 
Claude would return soon and explain himself; and, in the mean 
time, she would go to his room and see whether he had ‘really taken 
those precious documents out of doors with him. How Marie 
regretted now that she had allowed them to pass, even for one night, 
out of her own keeping! Yes, they were gone, clearly enough. 
Claude had not a single drawer or repository in his apartment that 
was locked, but the case was nowhere to be found. 

Lady Brentwood had just concluded her careful research, when 
word was brought to her that Mr. George Stenhouse was below. 
Happy thought ! she would despatch the young man in search of her 
sons, with such a message as would ensure their swift return. The 
morning passed, however, without bringing them. At luncheon- 
time George looked in, for a moment, to report, with evident 
disappointment, that he had not come across his friends anywhere. 
Sir John and Lady Brentwood lunched alone. 

Afterwards, doing violence to her own inclinations, and still 
struggling to keep at bay the wolves of fear that were howling with- 
in, the valorous little woman accompanied her husband for a long 
drive, with the object of paying a distant call. .It was growing late 
when they returned ; but the young gentlemen, her ladyship was 
informed, had not yet come in. Marie heard them do so, however, 
just as she was completing her toilet for the evening, one which she 
had purposely made as regal and imposing as possible. They had 
gone straight to their rooms, and it was not until the gong had 
sounded for dinner, and Sir John and she were seated at table, that 
they made their appearance. Sir John began at once to ply them 
with good-natured queries as to their truant-like absence of the day. 
But the young men parried his interrogations with such evident 
embarrassment and distress, that the kindly Baronet presently 
desisted in some astonishment, and changed the subject. As for 
Madame, she did not, for a considerable time, address a syllable to 
either. But she observed them closely. She noted that Claude 
looked pale, jaded, worn, and so much older, as the effect of it, that 
he might almost have passed for thirty. Louis’ face, on the contrary, 
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was flushed, and his eyes were feverishly bright, but not with a 
pleasurable excitement. Both youths were grave, and very plainly 
unhappy. Both, also, as their mother observed, carefully avoided 
meeting her eye, even when speaking with her. 

Of the fact that something was amiss there could no longer be 
any question. What that something was, Madame was soon to 
learn. ‘ Mother,” whispered Claude, opening the door for her when 
dinner was at an end, “may Louis and I come up to you—to your 
sitting-room ? ” 

“Certainly,” was the reply. ‘I shall expect you in five minutes.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE THUNDERBOLT FALLS. 


Ir was not three minutes before a knock came to the door of her 
dainty little sanctum, but Madame was already prepared to receive 
her visitors. In silence she motioned them, with an imperious wave 
of the hand, towards two low chairs standing on either side the 
fireplace. She had chosen a higher chair for herself, so that, when 
they were seated, her face might be a little above the level of theirs. 
The youths placed themselves, in passive submission, where she 
indicated ; but they appeared at a loss how to open the conversation, 
and for several moments a painful stillness reigned in the room. It 
was Madame who broke it at length. 

“ Eh bien, Mr. Claude Stenhouse!” she began, with a satirical 
inflection of voice, “one must confess that the knowledge of your 
rank has already worked marvels. Truly, I did not expect to be so 
very quickly made to understand that I had no longer any authority 
over my adopted child. However, one must learn, I suppose, not 
to dictate to a lord.” 

Claude hung his head, a hot crimson flush spreading over brow 
and neck. “I have disobeyed you to-day, I know, mother,” he 
answered ; “ but I hope I may never need to do so again.” 

**Oh, as for that, I abandon henceforth all claim to obedience. 
Naturally, that is at an end. I only ask a little courtesy, my friend. 
Even an earl, you know, is bound to behave with deference to a 
lady,” she added, smiling, “and not to break his appointments with 
her—is it not so?” 

Claude glanced up swiftly, but his eyes fell again beneath the 
steadfast gaze he encountered, and he made no reply. 
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“T presume,” continued Lady Brentwood, fingering, with apparent 
nonchalance, a magnificent diamond cross which glittered on the 
bosom of her black velvet gown, “that, since you have wished my 
son Louis to be present at this interview, you have confided to him 
your secret ?” 

“T have told him everything. Yes, mother, I was obliged to tell 
him,” faltered the young man ; “he was obliged to know.” 

“To be sure; it goes without saying that the boy should be 
obliged to know what all the world must know immediately. Only, 
my dear Claude, you were just a little too impatient, if I may venture 
to say so, to communicate your honours. Your eagerness.... , 
but I will not reproach you again. Under the circumstances one can 
pardon a little rudeness or forgetfulness. And what do you think of 
it all, my Louis? You will be inconsolable, I am afraid, to discover 
that Claude is not, as you have always thought, your brother.” 

“ He zs my brother—a dearer brother than ever !” cried Louis. 

“ If he allows it, you should say. My dear child, you and I, we 
must be a little humble with this future peer.” 

‘Oh, mother,” broke out Claude, “ please don’t! please 
don’t! You cover us both with shame, because—decause we both 
know.” . 

Marie grew pale as death, but she rallied her forces bravely. 
“Shame? You both know?” she repeated, slowly and interro- 
gatively. ‘May one inquire what this riddle means?” 

Claude gulped down a choking sensation in his throat. Despite 
the fact that he had detected her in an attempt to commit a glaring 
fraud—a terrible crime—it was like marching up to the cannon’s 
mouth to be compelled to defy this redoubtable little mother of his. 
But Claude Vandeleur was capable of marching up to the cannon’s 
mouth. 

“ Mother,” he said, “ I will begin by telling you something which 
I hope may prevent our having to dwell very long on this—this dis- 
tressingly painful subject. I will tell you something that my father 
said to me when he was dying.” 

“Your father? Jon Dieu! You were asleep when he died. 
Do you mean——” Madame paused to moisten her lips, which had 
grown as pallid as her cheeks. ‘“ Do you mean my husband and 
Louis’ father? ” 

“J mean your husband, mother, and my father,” was the cou- 
rageous reply. ‘“ Listen, mother. Until last night I thought he had 
died, poor fellow, in a state of intoxication. That is the reason why 
I have never repeated either to you or to Lou . . . , to my brother, 
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the strange things he said. I thought it was all the madness of drink, 
and I did not wish to distress you.” 

“ Well?” The monosyllable was not spoken in a loud or intimi- 
dating key, yet there was something in the sound of it that made 
Claude shudder. 

Nevertheless he went on. “ But he was of intoxicated, mother. 
Either the cold water, or the conviction that death was approaching, 
must have sobered him. It is true that, at the moment when I first 

‘reached him, his faculties were confused, and that he seemed to be 
labouring under a very awful delusion as to what had caused his fall from 
the bridge. That part of what he said I will neverallowtopass my lips. 
It was a shocking fancy ; but he knew it was a fancy—he recognised 
it as a delusion, and he contradicted it eagerly. Unfortunately, how- 
ever,” the young man pursued, still avoiding to look in his mother’s face, 
“ the knowledge that he had been wandering in the beginning caused 
me to conclude that the rest of what he said, after I had drawn him 
out of the water, was also the result of aberration. But it was not so, 
and now I know it !” 

“ Well?” This time the interrogation came in a whisper. 

** Mother, I can repeat his very words. They were not many, for 
the whole dreadful scene, you know, was over in a few minutes. I 
had only just managed to draw him up against that rock, where you 
remember you found us, when he caught hold of my arm, and gasped 
out, ‘Louis, I am dying! Listen, listen. You are Louis—Zou/s, 
not C/aude. Remember, remember, you are my son and Marie’s son, 
Louis Vandeleur. Do not take his property, Claude’s. If you do, 
God will curse you, as he has cursed me and Marie. Poor Marie! 
poor Marie!’ Mother, those were my father’s last words. But, until 
last night, I had no key to interpret them. I did not even know, as 
you are aware, anything about the conditions of that trust money in 
Canada. I understood that the property was yours. Therefore it is 
no wonder that all these years I should have done my poor father so 
much injustice.” 

** Holy Virgin! You have not done him the injustice that 7 have 
done him.” Madame had risen from her chair whilst her son had 
been speaking, her dark eyes glittering fiercely in the white counten- 
ance which she bent over him. Now, however, her expression softened 
a little, and she threw up her hands, laughing. “No, my faith, you 
have not done him so great injustice as I. Why, I thought him a 
stupid man—actually a little bit of a fool! Yet see how clever he 
was! Imagine to yourselves that, even in the moment of death, he 
should thus have concocted a plan for providing his own son with an 
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inheritance so valuable. And think, Louis, how he must have loved 
you, since he dared absolutely to perjure his soul for your sake. And 
he so superstitious, too. M€on Dieu / it seems incredible!” Madame 
reseated herself, and added, laughing again, “ But it is well, perhaps, 
that you did not tell me this before, for who knows, Claude, but that 
I might have been tempted by the suggestion to try likewise to secure 
the good things for my Louis ?” 

The two young men glanced at each other across the hearth-rug, 
staggered for a moment by the audacity, the dashing courage where- 
with the mettlesome little woman thus attempted to turn the tables. 
But the next instant Claude had recovered himself. 

“ Ah, mother, if that were all!” he exclaimed, a vivid blush once 
more suffusing his face. ‘ But it is not all.” 

* Then let me hear all,” she demanded calmly. 

“T will,” he replied, compelling himself to look at her now with 
a brave front, but with sorrow in each manly feature. “TI will tell 
you everything I have to tell, as plainly and briefly as possible. 
When you came into my room last evening, mother, and made that 
extraordinary revelation, I felt too astonished and bewildered to 
think clearly. Yet, all the time you were speaking, I knew that some- 
thing was wrong ; I felt that there was a mistake somewhere, though 
I could not see where. Directly you had left me, however, those 
dying words of my poor father flashed back upon my recollection. 
I need not tell you how shocked I felt; or how, at first, I refused to 
credit the conclusion they seemed to point to. But, mother, I spent 
the whole night thinking—trying to look back into the chambers of 
memory.” 

He paused, hoping that this hint would suffice to draw forth 
some acknowledgment of the truth. But Madame only smiled, with 
a composure strangely belying the tumultuous seething of passion 
and terror within her breast, and asked quietly in French, “ Apres?” 

Claude stifled a groan and resumed. “I have always been an easy- 
going, lazy fellow—taking things as they came, and never troubling 
myself to do much thinking of any sort,” he said. “ Especially, I 
have neither worried about the future nor been given to retrospect 
concerning the past. But it is surprising how, when you set yourself 
seriously to the task of looking back, mother, things come gradually 
to remembrance—long-forgotten incidents, which at first seem like 
dreams, and then, if you keep on steadfastly thinking of them, begin 
to stand out more clearly like pictures. Dear mother, in the silent 
watches of last night one or two significant pictures returned to my 
memory.” 
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“ As, for instance?” queried Madame. 

“The most important began to grow upon me just after I had 
finished reading that manuscript again, mother—Hubert Stenhouse’s 
history,” answered her son. “It is the picture of a man with dark 
hair, curly like my brother’s, sitting, with a little boy upon his knee, 
by the side of a fire with great logs burning on it, and talking to him 
in a language which sounded to another little boy like gibberish. If 
I had never heard of your lodger in the backwoods, mother, if I 
had not read his sad story, I dare say that picture would have 
remained, as if drawn with invisible ink, on the tablets of a mind 
that is too heedless to be very retentive of impressions. But the 
fire of circumstances has brought it forth, and—I appreciate its 
significance.” 

“Humph! My poor Claude, you are evidently losing your 
senses. This sudden news has affected your brain. But continue, 
if you have further imbecility to utter. I listen.” 

“Oh, mother, why do you force me to go on? And why— 
why .. . Mother, it is of no use—I now that I am Louis Vandeleur, 
and that he is Claude Stenhouse. He knows it too. Mother, we 
remember changing names.” 

“What?” cried Marie, losing her self-possession at length, and 
quivering from head to foot as if from a galvanic shock. ‘ What?” 

“ Perhaps that is rather too strong a form to put it in,” pursued 
her son, “‘ but we remember the time when it must have been done. 
I recollect playing on board the ship in which we came over from 
Canada, and stopping suddenly in our childish game to hold out my 
forefinger for Louis to bite because I had called him C/aude instead of 
Louis. And when I reminded him of it, mother, Louis remembered 
doing the same thing with me, holding out Azs forefinger to be bitten ; 
and we have made it out that this was a punishment we had devised 
for mutually correcting a habit we had of confusing each other’s 
names. Mother, do children, under ordinary circumstances, make 
mistakes about their own or their brothers’ names? Do they need 
to resort to such curious expedients for correcting those mistakes?” 

Madame returned to this interrogation no direct reply. During 
the course of her son’s remarks, however, she had found time to 
conquer that sudden panic, and to take herself once more under 
control of her iron will. ‘ Well,” she asked, ignoring his question, 
and putting one in her turn, “ have we.got to an end of the folly 
now, or is there more?” 

“There is more, mother, if you insist upon it. He—how am I 
to speak of him? ... My brother recalls also something which, 
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now that we understand it, is as full of meaning, more so, indeed, 
than either of the circumstances I have just mentioned.” 

“Ah! Louis, likewise, has his interesting reminiscences ? 
Well ?” 

“Tt is Claude who has compelled me to look back as far as I 
could to the beginning of my life,” put in the younger of the two 
youths, with a deprecating glance at his questioner. “And... this 
is my earliest recollection. A large bare kitchen, with two doors 
opposite to each other, and you coming in at one of them, mother, 
and taking me away from a lady on whose knee I was seated, and 
who had been crying over me. ‘The lady was very beautiful, and she 
wore a grey hat, with a long drooping feather. I cried, too, when 
you took me from her arms, I recollect, and I wanted to go 
back, because her lovely face had captivated my young heart. I 
don’t know where that kitchen could have been ; and I used to fancy 
I had either dreamed about the pretty lady, or that she must have 
been some one we had met in that boarding-house where you once 
told us we had gone on our arrival in England. But now I believe 
that the lady who cried over me was my mother. Claude has shown 
me her likeness, and I seem to recognise it.” 

“ No doubt you do!” burst forth Madame, turning upon. him a 
scathing glance of concentrated rage and aversion, “no doubt you 
do! Louis Vandeleur, you are a knave.—Claude Stenhouse, you are 
a fool,” she went on, her unraised voice full of withering scorn. 
“You have always been a fool where he was concerned. As a child 
you would have given him your head to make a football of. Now 
you wish to relinquish everything to him. You let him carry away 
all the honours at college ; you let him take from you the girl you 
both love ; and, to crown all, you design to load him with your 
fortune, to abandon to him your rank and your title! It is all a 
wicked plot. You have devised it between you, between a simpleton 
who has no soul, no ambition for himself, and a selfish sneak who 
would willingly grasp all. But it shall not be! I tell you, it shall 
not be !” 

Neither of the young men spoke as this war-cry was delivered, 
this gauntlet of defiance flung down at their unwilling feet. 

“ And what do you make of me?” resumed the little woman, in 
the same low but terrible tone. “Am /, Lady Brentwood, to be 
proved an impostor, a liar® Did you propose to yourselves, my 
brave young friends, to ruin my reputation? to blow up a mine 
under my feet? And, Grand Dieu / did you suppose that I should 
tamely submit to it? Did you suppose that, even if your reminis- 
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cences had any value—which I deny—I should permit myself to be 
conquered by them? Bah! you are making a mistake, my boys, 
with your dreams and your recollections. But granting, for an instant, 
that what you fancy could be true, would you dare to oppose me ? 
Attend now to what I say. Right or wrong, I stand to my word 
and my purpose, like a rock. Do not, my children, beat yourselves, 
as silly birds, against that rock.” 

The young men still remained silent. Marie glanced from one 
to the other. Then, in imperative accents, she commanded,— 

“ Claude, fetch me insiantly those papers which I entrusted to 
you yesterday. You are not yet of age, and for the present they 
belong to me.” 

Claude did not stir. Louis, however (we speak of them still by 
the names they had respectively borne so many years), rose from his 
chair and flung himself eagerly at her feet. 

“ Mother,” he implored, “let the whole thing drop, do let it 
drop! Claude will never take the Westaxon title or estates, because 
he knows they do not belong to him. I wish they did, with all my 
heart! He is worthy of them, or of anything in the way of position, 
though nothing of that sort could make him a greater or nobler 
fellow than he is. Ha! how glad I am that I know any one so true, 
so honest and good! I can never think badly of human nature 
whilst Ae lives to redeem it in my eyes, however shocked, or. . .” 
he paused abruptly, and resumed in confused haste : “ But 7 do not 
want the earldom either. I could not claim it, because . . . because, 
as you say, it would involve injury to you, mother. So let me call 
you ‘mother’ still, and let us all try to forget this unfortunate affair. 
I wish to Heaven, as I said before, that the rights were Claude’s. 
(Oh! how could you think that I should have wished to rob him of 
them if they had been?) But since they are not, I know that no 
earthly power can compel him to assume them. If you do not 
understand that, mother, you do not know him as well as I do.” 
The young fellow looked up at the white averted face, with its mask 
of imperturbable composure, and went on with an effort,— 

“Therefore there is nothing for it, you see, but to drop this 
revelation into the well of oblivion. / remain Louis Vandeleur to the 
end of the chapter; Claude keeps his name ; and George Stenhouse 
succeeds to the title. (Poor boy, it would have been a shame to rob 
him of it!) Then there is no trouble, nor . . . nor exposure for any 
one. As for the property in Canada, mother, if Claude will not take 
that, I shall make it all over to you by a deed of gift, and then you 
can do as you please with it ; and, of course, you will remember that 
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he is your elder son. Oh, mother, will you not consent to this 
arrangement?” he urged, extending his hands to her with a pleading 
gesture. “ For all our sakes?” 

By nature Madame was neither a vindictive nor a cruel woman. 
If she hated any one in the world, it was this youth, whom she had 
planned to defraud almost from his cradle. But even against him, 
so long as he had not presented himself in the light of an intractable 
obstacle in her path, she had nourished no positive malice. This 
evening, however, her latent aversion had developed into active 
enmity, and she had resolved that it should be “ war to the knife” 
between them. Nevertheless she felt a little touched by his present 
generous outburst. She turned to regard him with a somewhat 
softened countenance, whilst taking a rapid mental review of his 
proposals. If the worst came to the worst, by accepting those 
proposals (she knew them to be perfectly sincere) she could, at all 
events, place herself in safety from the storm of wholly unexpected 
danger which was lowering so darkly overhead. As a matter of 
course, she would not give up until the last moment ; but if in the 
end she should be compelled to relinquish her long-cherished 
designs (which would be like tearing the heart out of her bosom), 
if she must abandon her proud dreams of securing a coronet for her 
son, at least she would be saved the double defeat of seeing that 
coronet on the head of this boy, whom she hated for outrivalling 
him. At least, again, she would be saved from that other 
almost inconceivable horror which seemed to menace her, that 
something that meant disgrace and ruin to herself, Marie, Lady 
Brentwood! Ah! surely that was an incredible, an impossible 
contingency ? 

“Louis,” she said at the end of a few seconds, during which 
these reflections had passed through her mind, “you are a good boy, 
you mean well. Rise and resume your seat; then I will speak to 
you.” 

“Yes, Louis, get up!” broke in Claude, rising at the same 
moment from his own chair. “ But, mother, let me speak. I have 
that to say which will settle this matter once for all.” As he spoke, 
he planted himself full in front of her, on the skin mat, with his back 
to the fire, and folded his arms. Lady Brentwood stared at him, 
and, for the first time in her life, she quailed beneath the power of a 
human eye, as she had so often seen others quail beneath the power 
of hers. Standing there, drawn to his full height, her son seemed 
to have grown taller as well as older. His attitude had a dauntless, 
though not aggressive aspect, and his face was as full of dogged 
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resolution, indomitable courage as ever his mother’s had been. All 
at once the lioness recognised that her cub partook of her own 
nature, in one respect at least. 

“ Look here, this is what I have to say,” he resumed : “ at what- 
ever hazard, at whatever issue as respects consequences, right shall be 
done. The Westaxon title and estate and the Canadian property all 
belong to Claude Stenhouse, and Claude Stenhouse shall have them. 
We will not accept his quixotic offer of self-sacrifice, mother ; you and 
I, his chivalrous renunciation of his own claims on our behalf. That 
point is settled. If I die for it, the truth shall be told. But, mother, 
if possible, you must be spared,” he went on in a different tone, and 
with the hot colour of honest shame again mounting to the very roots 
of his hair. “ You are clever and inventive, and perhaps you can 
find a way of accounting for the fact that you have changed our 
names and misled us about our ages. For Louis (I must keep on 
calling you so at present, old fellow)—Louis, of course, mother, must 
be the age you have caused me to believe myself to be. If you can 
see a way out of this difficulty, I shall be unutterably thankful. But 
tome .. . to me it seems as if there cou/d be no way.” 

“ And in that case,” panted Marie, “‘ you sacrifice me to him— 
eh?” 

“T sacrifice everything, no matter what, to the right, mother— 
to justice and honour,” rejoined her son. 

Lady Brentwood covered her face with her hands to think for 
a moment. 

When she dropped them she had regained her nerve, and some- 
thing of her wonted dignity. 

“ My children,” she said, “‘ you have taken up a false idea; but I 
see that you are so madly possessed by it, that, for this evening at 
any rate, it would be useless for me to attempt to prove its falsity. I 
shall prove it, however, and I only ask you to give me time to do so. 
I ask you to promise solemnly that for one week—just one week 
from to-night—you will do nothing and say nothing about this affair 
—that you will not even speak of it between yourselves. Will you 
promise me that ?” 

“T will, certainly!” exclaimed Louis. “And I hope—I hope, 
from the bottom of my soul, that you may hit upon some plan for 
getting us all out of this miserable hobble.” 

“ J promise also, mother,” added the other, after a short pause 
devoted to reflection. “A week will not signify, one way or other, 
in Louis’ interests.” 

“Then leave me now,” she commanded. “Go down to Sir John, 
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and make some excuse for my absence. I will follow you very 
shortly—in a few minutes.” 

“ Merciful Heaven!” Directly she was alone Marie threw herself 
upon a couch and pressed her hands with a wild, despairing gesture 
against her temples. ‘Merciful Heaven, help me!” she murmured. 
“Unless I find a way of escape from this gulf of horror, I must go 
mad! If I could have foreseen it—if only I could have foreseen it! 
That Ae should be the one to defeat me—he, my son, for whom I have 
done it all! Truly, this is a thunderbolt from the clouds. But I will 
not lose my senses. I will ot be defeated. I will discover a way 
to conquer yet!” 

That night Claude Vandeleur awoke from his first sleep to find a 
small figure in a dressing-gown standing by his bedside with a light 
in her hand. “Claude, my darling, where are those papers?” 
demanded a gentle voice. 

“Under my pillow, mother,” answered a firm one. “ And to- 
morrow they will be taken out of the house and deposited in a place 
of safety.” 

“ Claude, is it possible that you mean to resist your mother ? ” 

It was possible, for he did it. Poor Madame, driven to despera- 
tion, tried, by turns, temptations glowing and sweet, smiles and 
flatteries, cajoleries and threats. All to no purpose. It was an hour 
of terrible trial—so terrible that through all his future life the young 
man never lost the bitter memory of it—that midnight hour when the 
mother whom he had so deeply loved, as well as feared, sat on his 
bed and tempted him with visions of wealth, honour, power, /ove ; 
tempted him through his ambition and his passion for Madeline 
Stenhouse, and through his consideration for herself, his mother, to 
join in the conspiracy which, with his co-operation, might still be 
sure of success. But the temptation did not preyail. Claude 
Vandeleur proved incorruptible. 

Mother and son desisted at length from the combat, both utterly 
exhausted, and the former went away conscious that she had played 
the only trump-card that remained in her hand, and had lost it! 

But there was still a week. What would that week bring forth ? 
And how, if defeat were indeed to be her doom—defeat at this moment, 
when victory had seemed so assured—how would Madame meet it ?’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SOCIALISM AND ITS DIVERSIONS. 


OCIALISM is neither a new craze, as some of its opponents 
assert, nor a new revelation, as some of its apostles would 
have us believe. It is, if not as old as the hills, or even as old as 
mankind, at least as old as civilisation. So soon as any group of 
men in remote ages, outgrowing the limits of family life, learnt the 
expediency of living together in friendship, the need arose of rules 
for social organisation and mutual subjection to the common interest. 
The need was, to some extent, met by those communal institutions 
among primitive races about which Sir Henry Maine and others 
have written very learnedly and instructively, and of which traces— 
more or less confused and perverted—exist nearly everywhere to this 
day. And if, from the earliest times of which we have record, the 
boldest and most aggressive tribes and races were so busy in 
extending their sway over other tribes and races that the necessity 
for developing schemes of peaceable and orderly living among them- 
selves was postponed, the necessity still existed, and efforts to meet 
it were not wanting. We find indications of this inevitable tendency 
in the traditions and literature of every ancient community about 
which we know anything, and Plato’s “ Republic,” though the 
completest, is but one among many of old-world socialistic plans. 
With whatever notions of interdependent life among its members 
the bolder and more aggressive tribes or races that forced their ways 
through regions and centuries may have started, and however they 
may seem to have strayed from the original simplicity with which they 
began, yet this original simplicity, or some expansion or distortion 
of it, became an ideal, and thoughtful men, like Plato and a crowd 
of others, did little more than strive to bring back and build up 
again the old ideal. 

The history of all civilisation, then, includes, as an essential item, 
the history of Socialism, and this is especially the case with the 
various nations that have come under the influence of Christianity. 
Apart from its theological tenets, the whole genius of Christianity is 
socialistic or communistic, and not a few of those theological tenets 
mainly served to emphasise the socialistic or communistic institutions 
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of the early Christians. Into the Church, becoming militant and 
tyrannical perforce, and making many compromises with the militant 
and tyrannical organisations that it encountered, divers abuses crept. 
But there has been no age of the Church in which some of its 
worthiest men have not sought, by reverting to the ideal, to crush 
or check those abuses. “The rich are robbers,” wrote St. Chrysos- 
tom ; “all things should be in common.” “Nature created com- 
munity,” wrote St. Ambrose ; “private property is the offspring of 
usurpation.” “In strict justice everything should belong to all,” 
wrote St. Clement ; “iniquity alone has created private property.” 
And so all through the generations, and with popular as well as with 
sacerdotal reformers. The Jacquerie in France and Lollardism in 
England, such writings as “The Vision of Piers the Plowman,” and 
such preachings as John Bale’s, are but efforts, vague enough and 
faulty enough without doubt, but real and earnest, to bring back and 
build up again the Socialist ideal. 

“God made man upright ; but they sought out many inventions.” 
Modern intelligence has given to the text a new reading, which 
neither the most bigoted theologian nor the most rigid Socialist 
attempts to controvert. Most of the inventions that mankind has 
sought out have been vastly to its advantage, even though some, or 
many, or all of them, may have brought harm as well as benefit in 
their train; and although not a few—from the invention of darts 
and arrows down to the invention of dynamite—may, for some 
time after their disclosure, have seemed to be overwhelmingly mis- 
chievous. None of us would like to go back to the rude savage 
life of our remote forefathers, or to the Garden of Eden—if we could 
find it. We should feel ourselves poor indeed without our steam- 
engines, and other appliances of civilisation ; and we should be very 
uncomfortable indeed if we were as devoid of clothing as were 
our “first parents,” or even if we had nothing warmer and seemlier 
to cover us than the fig-leaves that Eve was prompted by the serpent 
to string together. The processes of evolution—whether we start 
from such very crude beginnings as Darwin indicated, or whether we 
date our researches only from the primitive bases of human develop- 
ment to which Mr. Herbert Spencer and others refer us—are of a 
nature that Socialists have as little reason to complain of as to refuse 
credence to ; and the author of “The Earthly Paradise,” who spent 
much of his early leisure in sweet singing about Greek myths and 
those phases of old-world life in which he then delighted, and who 
now devotes the leisure of middle age to the writing of Socialist 
chants and to fierce advocacy of Socialism, as he understands it— 
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would be no more willing than any one else to have us thrown back 
into the age of unzsthetic barbarism, or even into the esthetic sur- 
roundings of Mediterranean existence as it is imagined to have been 
some two dozen centuries ago. 

The avowed Socialists are, for the most part, evolutionists like 
the rest of us. They accept all that they find good in the triumphs 
slowly and laboriously won by civilisation from the first ages till now, 
and they adapt their socialistic ideal thereto. No one can blame 
them for that. Such blame as they seem fairly open to will be stated 
presently. 

It was said in the commencement of this paper that Socialism is 
as old as civilisation. It may also be said that its complete ideal, 
rightly set forth, is one that all who enjoy the fruits of civilisation, 
and who desire those fruits to issue in seeds and blossoms and other 
fruits, must be substantially agreed about. All poets, all philoso- 
phers, all men of science, and all whose sympathies with humanity at 
large are real, however faulty may be their utterance of them, are 
substantially of one mind here. The ideal is nothing more nor less 
than the perfection of civilisation, the realisation of a heaven upon 
earth which, whether or not any other heaven can be reached here- 
after, will be as heavenly as any earthlings can hope for. 

According to this ideal, which all of us may share and few can 
quarrel with, the time will come, and must be striven after till it does 
come, when every living person will be as happy as it is possible for 
him or her to be; when every child born into the world will be 
healthy in mind and body, and will have healthy and ennobling sur- 
roundings all through the years of up-bringing, all the mental and 
bodily faculties being developed to the utmost, and an in every way 
auspicious training time being followed by a no less auspicious start 
in the serious work of life; when that work in life will be never too 
serious and never irksome, men and women alike taking the shares 
they are best fitted for, and contributing no more toil than is necessary 
for the enjoyment of each and all under the simplest conditions of 
refined happiness and in a perfect harmony of individual independence 
with mutual combination for the good of all ; when there will be no 
capitalists, no middlemen, no rent-taking, and no interest-drawing, 
and if there is any wage-paying, only such wage as is a due and full 
equivalent for the portion of work done, which shall be measured by 
the exigencies of the community, and shall be so assessed and paid 
for as to leave no margin of profit to any but the actual workers ; 
when all tasks, the most menial and the most dignified, will be so 
agreeable and so cheerfully undertaken as to be no tasks at all, or, if 
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still irksome in any way, so evenly distributed that none can be 
aggrieved at having to do his share ; when, evil being eradicated 
along with every other disease, by proper nurture and education, 
there will be no crime, no need for harsh administration of justice, 
and no other machinery of government than that which is voluntarily 
and gladly appointed in the truest democracy that can be devised ; 
when, purity and honesty being the universal rule, there will be no 
occasion for marriage laws or any interference with altogether natural 
developments of family life ; and, finally, when the old and infirm 
will be cared for, like the young and feeble, by the community at large, 
and death will be as entirely freed from its terrors as birth was freed 
from its risks. ‘Truly a millennium, or something better than any 
millennium ever portrayed for us in any inspired apocalypse! Yet 
a dream worth dreaming, and an ideal worth aiming at. 

Modern Socialists, of course, differ from one another as to parti- 
cular details in the future they look forward to, just as they differ 
from older Socialists, and as those older Socialists also differed from 
one another. Fancies can only be elaborated out of facts, and, 
though our imagination is not bounded by our knowledge, it is 
limited to its radiations. ‘To-day’s ideal cannot be the same as yes- 
terday’s, nor can mine be identical with yours. This reflection 
should make both you and me tolerant of other people’s disagree- 
ments with us, and should warn all of us that fresh ideals, to-morrow 
and afterwards, may supersede to-day’s, just as to-day’s have super- 
seded yesterday’s. But, broadly stated, the views epitomised above 
are the views of most modern Socialists, and few enthusiastic schemers 
after the perfection of humanity will materially dissent from them. 
Lord Tennyson, Mr. Browning, and Mr. Swinburne substantially 
endorse them, as well as Mr. William Morris, among the poets ; and 
political economists of the school of Mill and Cairnes, and disciples 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer, Darwin, Carlyle, and George Eliot, no less 
than Mr. Ruskin and his followers. How, then, is it that any one 
can have much or anything to say against the Socialists ? 

That question brings us to the considerations which it is the 
purpose of this paper briefly to point out. ‘There are hundreds of 
persons who are Socialists, so far as the adoption or toleration of the 
Socialistic ideal is concerned, for every one who consents to join 
with the avowed Socialists in their plans or professions for aiming at 
their ideal. Why so? Because, however excellent their ideal, and 
however worthy their intentions may be, the avowed Socialists seem 
to outsiders to go quite astray in their projects for realising it. 
Socialism is a beautiful thing ; but the methods chosen for making 
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the ideal a reality, or in any way approaching thereto, appear to be 
for the most part unwise diversions, often amiable, but oftener mis- 
chievous, and always illogical. 

Modern Socialism—or Communism as it then usually called itself, 
and as that form of it is still styled, in order to separate it from the 
younger and more vigorous growth—began to be a creed or a religion 
in France barely a century ago. Rousseau, and the other intellectual 
rebels who helped on the Revolution of 1789, by their words, if not 
by their acts, were its pioneers, and it took shape, albeit vague and 
various, under the guidance of men like the Abbé Fauchet, Saint- 
Just, and Joubert. The downfall of the First Republic wrecked the 
schemes of those who hoped to raise France by one jerk from the 
degradation of an effete feudalism into a paradise of “ liberty, 
equality, and fraternity”; but it left many heroic malcontents to 
work out divers schemes of social regeneration, whence ensued 
phalansteries and experiments of all sorts, not only in France, but in 
England, and yet more in the United States. Robert Owen’s Har- 
mony Hall furnishes an example with which many Englishmen are 
familiar ; and though Harmony Hall soon failed, and Owen’s “ Book 
of the New Moral World ” has hardly any readers now, the wisdom 
involved in his fallacies has largely influenced not a few of the 
philanthropic movements of the past half century. 

Neither Robert Owen, nor such French prophets and apostles of 
Socialism as Proudhon, Saint-Simon, and Fourier, nor such German 
imitators of them as Weitling and Albrecht, however, are recognised 
as leaders of the Socialistic movement which, in separate and often 
conflicting currents, is now in progress. “Socialism is dead,” wrote 
Louis Reybaud in 1853. “To speak of it is to pronounce its funeral 
oration.” It had to be revived by Rodbertus-Jagetzow and his 
famous interpreters and continuators, Karl Marx and Ferdinand 
Lassalle. It is to these two chief exponents of German Socialism 
that the various English schools look for guidance and inspiration, 
though many of them, unable to read the German texts, and not 
enlightened by such hazy paraphrases and commentaries as Mr. 
Hyndman and others offer them, are now welcoming the lucid 
boldness of the newest and cleverest treatise within their reach, 
“The Co-operative Commonwealth ” of Mr. Laurence Gronlund, an 
American Socialist. Mr. Gronlund takes his political economy, such 
as it is, chiefly from Marx’s development of the teachings of 
Rodbertus, and joins with it much ethical speculation, such as it is, 
drawn from Lassalle, who was much more than a theoriser in 
economics, as well as from other precursors. 
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But this brief reference to the literature of Socialism is by the 
way. It would be idle here, and foreign to the purpose of this paper, 
to attempt any detailed review of it. All that need be attempted is 
to specify roughly, but it is to be hoped not unfairly, some of the 
most notable diversions of the new religion—using the term “ diver- 
sions” in bothits dictionary senses. A diversion may be either a serious, 
and perhaps mischievous, turning aside from the safe and proper path- 
way between a beautiful ideal and its realisation ; or it may be mere 
playing with a subject, more or less harmless, and perhaps even 
commendable, but only pastime for all that. 

It is not too much to say that, in England at any rate, the 
vast majority of people who call themselves Socialists make little 
more than a plaything of their Socialism. Whether the avowed 
English Socialists number ten or fifty or a hundred thousand— 
and even friendly estimates vary between these figures—it may be 
safely asserted that not more than a hundred of them have ever 
read a line of Karl Marx’s “ Das Kapital,” that being a very heavy 
piece of reading with which the critics who condemn it are much 
more familiar than the disciples who claim it as their gospel ; while 
the great bulk of them know hardly anything more of Ferdinand 
Lassalle than is contained in the pathetic record of his blighted life, 
or in the somewhat cruel exaggeration of it in Mr. George Meredith’s 
“ Tragic Comedians.” Mr. Hyndman, of course, they try to under- 
stand through his books and pamphlets, and they obtain weekly or 
monthly doses of diluted Socialism from Justice, the Commonweal, 
To-day, and other periodicals. Moreover, there are plenty of other 
volumes besides Mr. Gronlund’s “Co-operative Commonwealth” for 
them to study if they choose ; but most of them do not choose. 
They find it easier to talk Socialism, more or less prettily, or more 
or less angrily, but always vaguely, in drawing-rooms, public-house 
parlours, and elsewhere, and to make it the pastime of their spare 
week-day evenings and Sunday afternoons, than to adopt it as their 
study or the business of their lives. 

These English players with Socialism are too closely mixed up 
with one another, either as friends or as foes, or as both by turns, to 
be separated into distinct classes or clusters; but they may for 
convenience be spoken of under four groups, as the Scientific 
Socialists, the Christian Socialists, the A%sthetic Socialists, and the 
Anarchic Socialists. 

The Scientific Socialists are those who regard Karl Marx, whether 
they have ever read him or not, as the greatest political economist 
who ever lived, Karl Marx, of course, is a guide and prophet to a 
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great many, in and out of England, who do not follow him in some 
respects, and who go beyond him in others ; but “ Das Kapital” is 
especially the text-book of those who claim to discuss and to develop 
scientifically the principles of Socialism. “ Das Kapital” is a treatise 
not easy to refute. Starting with the economical truths or truisms 
propounded by Adam Smith, Ricardo, and other approved econo- 
mists, Marx insisted that, labour being the only standard of value, 
all the produce of labour ought to belong to the labourer. There 
should be no “surplus value” taken, under the guise of interest, rent, 
profit, or what not, from its rightful owner the labourer, and wrong- 
fully appropriated by any one else known as a capitalist. Capital is 
but the accumulation of so much wealth as has been filched or 
forced by fraud or tyranny from the inadequately paid labourer ; “ it 
is dead labour, which can revive only by sucking, vampire-like, 
the blood of living labour, which lives and thrives with all the more 
vigour the more blood it absorbs.” ‘ Hence we find,” said Marx, 
“that the accumulation of wealth at one pole of society advances 
step by step with an accumulation at the other pole of poverty, 
servitude, and moral degradation of the class which, out of its 
produce, brings capital into existence.” 

Marx was fond of spicing his logic with bold rhetoric, and in his 
efforts to give mathematical precision to his scheme, he assumed as 
fact much that cannot be proved ; and more than that, he vitiated his 
whole problem for practical purposes by shutting his eyes to realities 
which, however obnoxious they may be, must be dealt with as 
realities until they can be abolished. It may be that, in an ideal 
state of society, there will and should be no class of capitalists 
opposed to the class of labourers—no classes at all, indeed ; and if 
capital of any sort, only such capital as is worthily applied by the 
community at large for the joint benefit of all its individuals. But 
the whole ideal must be achieved before any portion of it can be 
other than visionary and untrustworthy. Marx’s contention that 
the capitalist régime has only existed in Europe for some three 
hundred years is in the nature of a quibble, for the feudal landlords, 
the trading guilds, the monastic organisations, the courtly sycophants, 
and so forth of the middle ages were, in truth, quite as much 
capitalists as are the great merchants and manufacturers, the wealthy 
bondholders, and the prosperous middlemen of the present day ; and 
however unjust may be the treatment of the labouring classes now, 
they fare much better than did their predecessors in former centuries. 
Capital may or may not be a curse to be got rid of hereafter, but it has 
been a blessing as well as a curse hitherto ; and in any case the only 
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possible method of getting rid of it or of making it solely a blessing is 
to profit by experience, and, step by step, to work out the reforms by 
which, if anyhow, our ideal is to be reached. Even Socialists must 
take the world as they find it, if they really want to mend it; and 
Marx, in his calm moments, freely acknowledged this. “ From my 
point of view,” he said, “according to which the evolution of the 
economic system of society may be likened to the evolution of 
nature, the individual cannot be held responsible for social con- 
ditions, whose creature he must remain, however he may strive to 
free himself from them.” Again, “Even when a community has 
succeeded in discovering the course of the natural law that regulates 
its advance, it can neither avoid the phases of its natural develop- 
ment nor abolish them by decree, but it can somewhat abridge their 
periods and diminish the evils that come in their train.” 

If Karl Marx had always held the discreet opinion just quoted, 
and if his followers would now abide by it, the Marxian school would 
have few opponents, and might count its adherents by hundreds of 
thousands. But the Scientific Socialists are not satisfied with doctrines 
and propagandist methods in which there would be no fundamental 
difference, whatever might be the divergencies in detail, between them 
and the pupils of such other pioneers of social reform,. themselves 
widely divergent in detail, as John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. 
In their ostensible anxiety to rush at once towards their ideal, they 
stumble and fall grotesquely and pitifully in their everyday occupations. 

To those who apprehend the wisdom that was combined with the 
errors in Karl Marx’s teaching, it is a spectacle too sad for laughter 
which is offered nowadays by the Scientific Socialists in their frivolous 
quarrelling with one another, as well as with all who stand aside from 
the quarrel. The comical conditions under which, less than a year 
ago, the Socialist League broke off from the Social Democratic 
Federation that till then had been the acknowledged representative 
of Marx’s policy in England, are known to many. Before that, 
however, the Sociai Democratic Federation had quarrelled with Mr. 
Henry George and other more or less violent champions of land 
nationalisation and other projects, wise or foolish, practicable or 
impracticable, for approaching the end which all the agitators were 
presumably anxious to reach. Had Mr. Hyndman and his friends 
understood their opportunity, and been as competent as we must 
suppose that they were anxious, to make Scientific Socialism a power 
in England, they might have made, two or three years ago, a start in 
a crusade which, thus started and prudently carried out, would even 
already have been formidable instead of contemptible. 
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But a more notable instance and warning occurred a few years 
earlier. The International Working Men’s Association, crudely 
projected by Karl Marx and others as far back as 1847, first took 
shape in London in 1864, when George Odger and many other 
prominent champions of working class interests, and Professor Beesly 
and other influential outsiders, joined with delegates from France, 
Germany, Italy, and other foreign countries, in planning an organisa- 
tion, thoroughly socialistic in its tendencies, for revolutionising the 
whole of Europe. The International was never strong enougli to 
justify the alarm that its name stirred up ; but, had it worked in the 
lines on which it started, it might have secured for millions of foreign 
working men similar benefits to those that English working men had 
gained by their trades unions, and might have anticipated and greatly 
surpassed the work that is now being done by its modest offshoot, 
the Workmen’s Peace Association, whose secretary and moving spirit 
is Mr. Cremer, the original secretary of the International. But Karl 
Marx was the moving spirit of the International, and under his 
guidance—social reformer and economist though he was—it was 
quickly diverted from economical into political channels, and made 
an instrument for abortive revolutionary efforts instead of fruitful 
schemes of reformation. Sober Englishmen, and many foreigners as 
well, had withdrawn from it, but Karl Marx had continued and came 
to be more than ever its leader, before its exploits culminated in the 
Paris Commune of 1871—an outburst of lawless patriotism which 
diverse critics will judge diversely, though there cannot be much 
difference of opinion as to the merits or demerits of the cold, calcu- 
lating theorist who managed or mismanaged it from his cosy study 
on Haverstock Hill. 

As I saw a good deal of Karl Marx about that time, and had 
somewhat exceptional opportunities for checking his theories by his 
practice, I may be allowed here to interpolate a small anecdote, 
which seems to illustrate not only his character but much of the 
infirmity of the school of Scientific Socialists founded by, him. On 
my asking him one day why he had sent to me, with a very com- ~ 
plimentary letter of introduction, one of his hangers-on, who may 
be called Mr. Blank, he frankly replied, “ Mr. Blank is a very great 
fool, but he isa very good tool.” Whether fool or not, Mr. Blank, 
when he ceased to have employment as Karl Marx’s tool, passed into 
the employment of other politicians, first Whigs and afterwards 
Tories, 

The Christian Socialists have some excuse for standing aloof 
from, or not fraternising very closely with, the Scientific Socialists, 
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especially as they claim to be an older organisation. Christian 
Socialism, as a distinct movement in England, dates from 1848, when 
Charles Kingsley, Frederick Denison Maurice, and others, started a 
newspaper organ, began to issue tracts, and did other useful and useless 
work, being prompted thereto partly by sympathy with the Chartists 
and partly by hatred of what Kingsley called the “ narrow, conceited, 
hypocritical, anarchic, and atheistic scheme of the universe,” put 
forward or implied in the policy of the Manchester School. “ Alton 
Locke” was a vigorous presentment, in the form of fiction, of the 
views of these Christian Socialists ; and if they failed to take the 
world by storm, it was not through lack of eloquent literature or 
forcible preaching. ‘Their influence has not died out, though the 
body which now purports to represent them is only an insignificant 
and pretentious clique, styling itself the Guild of St. Matthew, with 
about half a hundred clerical and about a hundred lay members. 
The views put forward by Kingsley and Maurice are held, with 
more or less clearness and more or less zeal, by vast numbers of the 
clergy, whether of the Broad Church or of the High Church, and by 
not a few Nonconformist ministers and their flocks. They have 
issued in a distinct cult at the universities, and find practical expres- 
sion in such schemes as that of Toynbee Hall, in Whitechapel. 
Whether we think them overwise or not, we have no right to speak 
disrespectfully of the Christian Socialists, and of the multitude of 
zealous or well-meaning men and women who, not calling them- 
selves by that name, are more or less guided by the sentiments or 
convictions of which the Guild of St. Matthew now undertakes to be 
the chief interpreter. Whether or not they accept the teachings of 
Karl Marx as scientifically true, and of solid value, they base their 
creed on something more than science, and, in their opinion, of far 
greater importance than any scientific deductions. They point to 
the precept and example of the Founder of Christianity, who de- 
nounced the money-changers in the Temple, and rich and greedy 
people everywhere, who taught communism in its simplest form, and, 
while bidding His followers “render unto Cesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s,” and when smitten on the one cheek, turn the other cheek 
also to the smiter, laid down clear broad rules of justice for the 
mutual advantage of all persons alike. Having actual experience to 
quote—that is, on the assumption that the records of early Christianity 
are authentic history—the Christian Socialists are on smoother 
ground of argument than the Scientific Socialists ; and to those who 
question the possibility of a heaven on earth or anywhere else being 
attained by natural processes, they are able to suggest supernatural 
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expedients. This makes the work of proselytising easier for the 
Christian Socialists than for some others, and, with all respect for 
its apostles and their mission, it must be avowed that their doctrines 
are in as convenient agreement with the sacerdotalism that some 
people regard as a pernicious outgrowth of Christianity, as with the 
communistic ideas that were part of its conception. The Christian 
Socialists condemn hierarchies—only the other day I heard a clergy- 
man of the Church of England sneer at his bishops and archbishops 
in terms that made me wonder how he could reconcile it with his 
conscience to wear the same cloth with them—and promise a revival 
of the unofficial pastorates of the first Christian generation ; but they 
assume a spiritual supremacy, which is the kernel of sacerdotalism, 
and in these days of threatened disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Church, those who desire its maintenance as a beneficent and 
powerful institution may well encourage the development of Christian 
Socialism on the score of worldly prudence no less than of ideal 
justice. 

The exact position and limits of Christian Socialism are hard to 
define, but it is yet harder to give a definition of A°sthetic Socialism. 
That the thing exists, however, and is a distinct and active force in 
modern opinion, especially in England, must be apparent to every 
one. It may be said to have begun, at any rate in its modern shape, 
with Mr. Ruskin, though in Mr. William Morris it has its foremost 
exponent. In his graceful and seductive essay or lecture, “ Art and 
Socialism,” Mr. Morris says, “ It is right and necessary that all men 
should have work to do which shall be worth doing, and be of itself 
pleasant to do; and which should be done under such conditions as 
would make it neither over-wearisome nor over-anxious.” ‘That is 
an aspiration after something nobler and happier than the lotus- 
eater’s dream, more exalted than the Nirvana of Buddha. To the 
prosaic ideal of the Scientific Socialists it adds a poetic charm, and 
there is a refinement about it which is wanting in the Christian 
Socialist’s scheme of rigid duty. It is easy to see how this A’sthetic 
Socialism, if so it may be termed, has branched off from Christian 
Socialism and allied itself, without subservience or agreement in all 
respects, with Scientific Socialism. Poets and painters, and many of 
like mind with them who know not‘how to string rhymes or to handle a 
brush, instinct with love and longing for beauty in all its forms and 
hues, resent the ugliness in the world, and in a mood of “ divine dis- 
content” seek to make things better. Itis one token out of many that 
the world is mending more than they think, that, with the spread of 
sesthetic tastes, and of the dainty judgment shown in cultivating them 
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among those who are in a condition to make this progress in their own 
lives and homes, there should be a generous desire to see the same 
improvements made in all grades of society, and that, instead of 
revelling themselves in their refined enjoyments, as the zsthetes of 
former times, if such there were, may have done, so many of our 
zesthetes nowadays should yearn and even toil to it for the zesthetic pro- 
gress of all mankind; and, more than that, that in promoting their 
sesthetic mission, they should look beneath the surface, and yearn 
and even toil for that complete regeneration of society for which 
stheticism can only afford a sightly and seemly covering. The 
thoughts are worthier of him than the verses in “ The Message of the 
March Wind,” one of the Socialist poems which Mr. Morris has lately 
written. 
Hark, the wind in the elm-boughs! From London it bloweth, 
And telling of gold, and of hope and unrest ; 


Of power that helps not ; of wisdom that knoweth, 
But teacheth not aught of the worst and the best. 


Of the rich men it telleth, and strange is the story 

How they have, and they hanker, and grip far and wide ; 
And they live, and they die, and the earth and its glory 

Has been but a burden they scarce might abide. 


Hark ! the March-wind again of a people is telling ; 
Of the life that they live there, so haggard and grim, 
That if we and our love amidst them had been dwelling 
My fondness had faltered, thy beauty grown dim. ° 
This land we have loved in our love and our leisure 
For them hangs in heaven, high out of their reach ; 
The wide hills o’er the sea-plain for them have no pleasure, 
The grey homes of their fathers no story to teach. 
The singers have sung, and the builders have builded, 
The painters have fashioned their tales of delight ; 
For what and for whom hath the world’s book been gilded, 
When all is for them but the blackness of night ? 
How long and for what is their patience abiding ? 
How oft and how oft shall their story be told, 
While the hope that none seeketh in darkness is hiding, 
And in grief and in sorrow the world groweth old ? 


Mr. Morris, and all others of poetic and artistic culture, do well 
to ask such questions, and, by asking them, to provoke such a 
response of public opinion as may help towards redress of the evils 
in society which their honest sympathy makes grievous to them, as 
well as to the people at large who actually suffer and are degraded 
by those evils. But when they turn aside from writing plaintive 
verse, or from drawing allegorical pictures, like that of “The 
Vampire” which Mr. Walter Crane lately contributed to Justice, and 
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attempt to suggest remedies for the evils of society, they show that 
they are only visionary theorists whose nostrums are altogether un- 
workable. Mr. Morris, or at any rate the Socialist League of which 
he is the founder and leader, is of opinion that if the whole existing 
arrangements of “ so-called civilisation” can be overturned—if “the 
land, the capital, the machinery, factories, workshops, stores, means 
of transit, mines, banking, all means of production and distribution 
of wealth,” can be made “the common property of all”—“ every 
man will then receive the full value of his labour without deduction 
for the profit of a master, and, as all will have to work, and the work 
now incurred by the pursuit of profit will be at an end, the amount 
of labour necessary for every individual to perform, in order to carry 
on the essential work of the world, will be reduced to something like 
two or three hours daily, so that every one will have abundant leisure 
for following intellectual or other pursuits congenial to his nature.” 
But we are not told how that wonderful result is to be achieved ; 
what grounds there are for supposing that—in such a crowded 
country as England, for instance—two or three hours’ work a day by 
each person will suffice for his maintenance ; what method shall be 
adopted in a community without rulers for obliging each person to 
do his fair share of work, or to make no pernicious use of his 
“ abundant leisure,” or anything else that can induce reasonable men 
and women to give a moment’s serious thought to their project. The 
Esthetic Socialists are amiable enthusiasts and beautiful dreamers, 
but towards the realisation of their dream they offer us nothing 
better than a ladder of cobwebs. 

In truth, however, in so far as there is any logic in A‘sthetic 
Socialism, it is the logic of Anarchic Socialism. The Socialist 
League, which has Mr. Morris at its head and some prominent 
disciples of Karl Marx on its council of twenty, appears to affect 
rather the policy of Michael Bakounin, Marx’s sometime comrade 
and afterwards great rival, than that of Marx himself; while the 
Social-Democratic Federation, which still accepts the leadership of 
Mr. Hyndman, its founder, has taken a good deal more than its 
name from Bakounin, who organised the Alliance of Socialist 
Democracy in 1869, and who is regarded as the great apostle of 
Russian Nihilism, and of the less formidable Anarchism of France 
and other continental countries. There is, of course, no counterpart 
in England to the Nihilist or Anarchist movements in Russia or 
other parts of Europe. A very few Englishmen, associated with 
foreign refugees in England, call themselves Anarchists, and there are 
not many English Socialists who are not sympathisers with, and 
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apologists for, the Nihilists ; but, happily, the conditions of political 
life in our country, as well as the temperaments of even the boldest 
revolutionists among us, afford little room here even for bur- 
lesquing the incendiary violence which frightens despots and disturbs 
autocratic governments abroad. For all that, there is a phase of 
Socialism in England, neither trivial nor merely ludicrous, which 
may be called anarchical. The whole purpose and effort of Socialism, 
indeed, in England as well as elsewhere, whenever it goes beyond 
peaceable argument, or appeal without argument, for a reform of 
existing laws and social institutions, is essentially anarchical; every 
intentional breaking of the laws of the land or wilful violation of its 
social institutions, however slight or, it may be, justifiable, being a 
step in the direction of anarchy. 

A memorable instance of this has occurred within the past few 
weeks, when, after a series of harsh dealings by the police and one of 
the magistrates in the East end of London with certain members of the 
Social Democratic Federation, all the schools of Socialists forgot their 
jealousies for the moment and banded together in forcible assertion of 
their claim to convene and address public meetings in the open street. 
“The Dod Street victory,” as it was called, was a real and praise- 
worthy victory, won by Radical working men as well as by Socialists, 
in the interests of the public at large, over reckless or malicious 
officials who had stretched too far their authority, and thus perpetrated 
some paltry tyranny, which, had it been allowed to become a pre- 
cedent instead of being promptly and effectively rebuked, might have 
had serious consequences ; but none the less was it anarchist in its 
character, and of a sort that, if it had happened in Moscow or St. 
Petersburg, or even in Lyons or Paris, might have caused some 
hundreds of victims to be imprisoned for years. 

There is no risk of Anarchical Socialism ever becoming a serious 
danger in England. The Socialists are not numerous enough to in- 
dulge in perilous law-breaking, and the temptations to law-breaking 
by any but offenders who will deserve and will obtain ready punish- 
ment for their offences, are too few and slight. So it is, at any rate, 
as regards political affairs. Whatever may be the extent and strength 
of Socialism in this country, it has not many followers among the 
“workers” to whom its apostles appeal in fervid prose and verse. 
The great body of the English working classes have found that, by 
means of trades-unionism and the like, they can so much better pro- 
mote their individual and class interests than byacceptingas guides Mr. 
Hyndman, Mr. Morris, or any of the other champions of Socialism, 
that almost to a man they hold aloof from the movement. Its rank 
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and file, as well as its commanding officers, are drawn almost entirely 
from the middle classes, and consist of men and women of high 
culture or of little or no culture, who may be in earnest, or may think 
themselves in earnest, about it, but to whom, as I have already said, 
it is seldom much more than a pastime. If such people choose to be 
law-breakers at all, their law-breaking is generally of a sort with which 
it is not easy @ may not be wise to interfere, and which is generally 
best dealt with by being let alone, so as not to afford them the 
notoriety they covet. 

Of the few members of the working classes who profess them- 
selves Socialists it cannot be denied that the majority do so because, 
through misfortunes for which they may or may not be responsible, 
they have not prospered as well as their fellows in the struggle for 
existence. It is the same with a good many of the middle-class 
Socialists. Lord Beaconsfield’s description of critics as “ men who 
have failed in literature or art,” may be paraphrased as regards some 
enterprising Socialists. They have not succeeded so well as they 
hoped as merchants or shopkeepers, lawyers or clergymen, school- 
teachers, journalists, political agitators, or what not ; so they have 
taken to Socialism as a line of business in which they can get them- 
selves talked about, if nothing else. This much can be said without 
in any way disparaging the great number of honest enthusiasts and 
estimable men and women who belong to or are in sympathy with 
the various Socialist cliques ; nor is there any harm in calling atten- 
tion to a significant item in the programme of Mr. Morris’s League, 
as it is pertinent to a noteworthy form of law-breaking which many 
Socialists—in this, if in no other particular, anarchists of a kind— 
take credit for. As one of the great benefits to society that would 
come from “ the complete social revolution ” to be aimed at, we are 
told, “ our modern bourgeois-property-marriage, maintained as it 
is by its necessary complement, universal venal prostitution, would 
give place to kindly and human relations.” Some of * Ae Socialists, 
who at present only offer a theoretical opposition to the accumulation 
of capital, the earning of wage, the receiving of rent, and other vices 
now sanctioned by the law, anticipate the millennium they look for by 
setting up a law for themselves as regards “ kindly and human rela- 
tions between the sexes.” In all such concerns the public has no 
right to pry into private arrangements, but Socialists should remember 
that they thus discredit the cause they champion. Would-be reformers, 
like Czesar’s wife, should be above suspicion. 

Phalansteries are now out of vogue. Every phalanstery ever 
started has failed ignominiously, and the Socialists have wisely 
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refrained from making fresh experiments in that way. The proved 
futility of any efforts of a small body of enthusiasts, like the associates 
in Robert Owen’s Harmony Hall, to live together in a compact 
colony or conventual arrangement, where they could frame rules for 
themselves in accordance with the principles they all professed, and 
where they might be expected to work amicably and without hind- 
rance for their mutual advantage and the common good, may be 
taken as evidence that, however admirable may be the Socialist ideal, 
its attainment is not easy, and, at best, can only be reached by slow 
stages. The Socialists themselves, on all hands, now admit that 
they must temporise, and content themselves with securing, step by 
step, if they can, the objects they have at heart. This is prudent, if 
somewhat undignified ; but the lack of dignity is chiefly shown in 
the uncertainties and contradictions of their action and teaching. No 
one can blame Socialists of different schools for pursuing methods 
different from one another—some for making whatever they can of 
Karl Marx’s economic theories, others for attempting to revive the 
original plan of Christianity, others for indulging in zesthetic dreams 
and hopes, and others, again, if their anarchism is kept under restraint, 
for being simply rebels against the existing order of things. But they 
should be consistent, whatever they are, and within whatever oppor- 
tunist limits they think right and expedient. In other words, assum. 
ing that they know what sort of an ideal they set before themselves, 
they should adopt systematic and coherent ways and means for 
approaching it. 

This they hardly do. Though they profess to follow, in the main, 
the economic guidance of Karl Marx, with more or less addition or 
alteration, there are wide divergencies of opinion and interminable 
quarrels among them about details, and much more than details, 
Their great theoretical controversy is as to the relative merits or 
demerits, practicabilities or impracticabilities, of collectivism and 
individualism ; the individualists barely admitting that any check 
whatever should be put, for the protection or assistance of his 
neighbours, upon each individual’s claim to do just as he likes ; the 
collectivists barely denying that the ideal state they propose to set 
up will be a despotism more overwhelming and comprehensive than 
any autocrat or knot of bureaucrats has ever been able to procure or 
maintain. And, in England if not abroad, the collectivists being by 
far the more numerous and influential of the two factions, their chief 
occupation is in disputing as to the attitude to be taken up towards 
such collectivist machinery as already is in existence. Here, for the 
most part, their attitude is antagonism to everything that might help 
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on their movement. They reject trades unionism as an “aristocracy 
of labqur,” which, subservient now to the capitalist, is considered to 
aim at nothing but the aggrandisement of its fortunate and selfish 
members at the expense of the great mass of the labouring popula- 
tion. They regard such an advanced plan of land nationalisation as is 
advocated in “ Progress and Poverty” as “ tilting at windmills,” and 
sneer at Mr. Henry George as “ a typical middle-class reformer, 
believing in the virtues of free contract and competition.” All 
schemes of co-operation among working men, or between workmen 
and employers, for production and distribution, they treat with scorn ; 
and nearly all other practical efforts that are being made for the 
amelioration of society under its present conditions are condemned 
by them as so many pernicious schemes for diverting public attention 
from the real work of revolution to be done. Revolution, in fact, not 
reformation, is what they insist upon ; and, zealous as they are in 
the presentment of their ideals, they trouble themselves little or not 
at all with thought as to whether any solid good, or anything but 
general disturbance, is to come of the revolution they talk glibly 
about. 
It cannot be said, however, that the Socialists are doing no good 
work, They are few in numbers and vague of purpose, but they are 
~ an outgrowth of the general social movement that is now in progress, 
and much more important than the proverbial fly on the wheel. They 
render service to the community by opening the eyes of many who 
are not misled by their extravagancies to the existence of great evils in 
society, and to the need of redressing them. Let this be set to their 
credit. On the other hand, those who gladly honour all that is 
honest in their enthusiasm must not forget that they are assisting in a 
political game with which, when it is ended, and if it is ended as its 
chief players wish, neither they nor other Radicals are likely to be 
pleased. We saw not many years ago how a clever political 
adventurer like Louis Napoleon was able to divert or pervert the 
Socialistic tendencies of his day towards the building up of the Third 
Empire in France. We see how at the present time an astute statesman 
like Prince Bismarck is making use of German Socialism to prop up the 
huge despotism which he presides over. And those who are discern- 
ing may see through the lines of policy now adopted by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and those who with him are endeavouring to make 
the term Radicalism interchangeable with State Socialism, as 
well as by Lord Randolph Churchill and other orators of Tory 
Democracy, with a view to obtaining at the forthcoming general 
election the sanction of the nation to certain rival political and social 
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projects which may have least welcome results to those who hope 
most from them, and may prove acceptable only to those who dread 
them. It is an infirmity of democracy that it sometimes encourages 
demagogues, and it is not a new thing in the history of Socialistic 
movements for them to issue in tyrannies. 

H. R. FOX BOURNE, 














POETS’ REPTILES. 


REPTILE is not, perhaps, an amiable thing. Its name— 
“that which creeps ”"—prejudices one against it. We would 
as soon make friends off-hand with a ghoul or vampire as with a 
reptile. Nor is there anything thoroughly unjustifiable in this 
sentiment. ‘The necessities of speech require a word that shall com- 
pendiously express the idea of the contemptible and crawling, and at 
the same time potentially hurtful. And “reptile” fulfils this obnox- 
ious duty. So when Beattie applies this term of reproach to a servile 
poet, or Byron to a mean critic, they are not to be found fault with. 
The sycophant in Shelley, the slave in Montgomery, even man— 
“the poor reptile man” himself—in loftily-moralising Groome, are 
metaphorically rendered, and not unfairly, by a term that zoologic- 
ally implies either a turtle, a crocodile, a frog, a lizard, or a snake. 
Southey brings priests under the same category, and scattered up 
and down in verse will be found scores of individuals whom the 
poets, anxious to stigmatise as despicably base, denominate 
“ reptiles.” 

Now all this is perfectly fair. We have attached to a certain 
word a certain metaphorical meaning, which is a very odious one. 
Thus, Bismarck calls the Secret Service Budget “the Reptile Fund,” 
and the Man of Iron includes in it all such miserable creatures as 
venal editors and spies. The self-seeking parasite, the insidious 
hypocrite, the cringing slave, deserve the worst we can say of them, 
and as we have decided that there is nothing worse to be said of 
such than reptile—reptiles let them be. 

But here we must stop. Even our prerogatives of humanity de not 
extend further. They cannot outrage the sacred laws of justice even 
towards reptiles. So we have no right whatever to make the name of 
a particular thing mean what it does not, and then to transfer the arbi- 
trary character we have affixed to it back to the thing whose name we 
borrowed. We have absolutely no right whatever to begin by saying 
that sycophants, hypocrites, slaves, and assassins are “ reptiles,” and 


then to say that reptiles are sycophants, hypocrites, slaves, and 
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assassins. Merely as a logical syllogism it is absurd and untenable, 
leading either to the fallacy of equivocal terms, or to that of an un- 
distributed middle. Here are the two premisses: Despicable men 
are reptiles; Reptiles are either turtles, crocodiles, lizards, frogs, 
or snakes. Work as you will with them, your conclusion must 
either be that no conclusion is possible, seeing there are no terms in 
common in the premisses, or else an absurd statement to the effect 
that a frog is a despicable man, or that sycophants, &c., are either 
turtles, crocodiles, etc. 

But, setting logic aside, I contend that it is infinitely unjust to 
speak ill of an immense number of creatures, nearly all of which are 
either very beautiful, directly useful to man, or harmless, simply 
because, in our usual high-handed way of dealing with the help- 
less, we have borrowed their collective names as a figure of speech. 
Yet this is what most poets habitually do. Their toads are loathsome 
and their frogs obscene. Their chameleons are turn-coats, and scor- 
pions traitors. Their snakes are utterly abominable. Now fail to see 
any justification for this. It strikes me as thoroughly immoral. Even 
snakes, against which human prejudice cites Scriptural authority, 
are admirable. They are one of the most splendid parables in all 
nature. Nothing that breathes less deserves the title of reptile— 
meaning by that word a despicable cowardly thing—than the creature 
that stands in Holy Writ itself as the semblance of a power that could 
defy Heaven and challenge terms with Omnipotence. I would even 
go further and venture to say that this, the poet’s treatment of a 
large order of creatures, shows a deficiency of sympathy with nature 
which is not in accordance with the poetical tradition. For example, 
take the following from Montgomery :— 

Reptiles were quickened into various birth. 
Loathsome, unsightly, swoln to obscene bulk, 
Lurk’d the dark toad beneath the infected turf ; 

The slow-worm crawl’d, the light chameleon climb’d 
And changed his colour as his place he changed ; 
The nimble lizard ran from bough to bough, 
Glancing through light, in shadow disappearing ; 
The scorpion, many-eyed, with sting of fire, 

Bred there, the legion-fiend of creeping things. 

But worse than this, as expressing a wider range of unsympathetic 
prejudice, are such sweeping lines as these of Coleridge :— 

What if one reptile sting another reptile? . 


- Whose is the crime? the goodly face of nature 
Hath one disfeaturing stain the less upon it. 


The philosophy here is thoroughly bad-hearted and reprehensible. 
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Another poetical liberty which I consider very indifferently 
justified is to call insects “reptiles.” Thus Thomson, as usual 
**shagged with horrors,” addresses such pretty things as may-flies 
and butterflies as a “ reptile throng,” and it is worth noting how with 
his usual infelicity he speaks of these reffi/es as being “ winged, and 
by the light air upborne.” 

To sunny waters some 
By fatal instinct fly ; where on the pool 
They, sportive, wheel; or, sailing down the stream, 
Are snatch’d immediate by the quick-ey’d trout 
Or darting salmon. Through the greenwood glade 
Some love to stray ; there lodged, amus’d, and fed 
In the fresh leaf. Luxurious, others make 
The meads their choice, and visit every flower, 
And every latent herb. 


Some to the house, 
The fold, and dairy, hungry, bend their flight, 
Sip round the pail, or taste the curdling cheese : 
Oft, inadvertent, from the milky stream 
They meet their fate ; or, weltering in the bowl, 
With powerless wings around them wrapt, expire. 


Wordsworth, again, calls’ the glow-worm “a very reptile,” which 
is intolerable, seeing how he uses the word elsewhere. Eliza Cook, 
after her wont, speaks of cobwebs as 


The bright slime that cunning reptiles spread 
To catch their prey. 


But her use of the reptile idea is always thoroughly in character. 
What can we say, for instance, of such a stanza as this where an 
unmasked villain is illustrated by a skinned snake :— 


Why, why does Heaven bequeath such gifts 
To fascinate all eyes, that mark 

With magnet charm, till something lifts 
The mask, and shows how foully dark 

The dazzling reptile is within 

Beneath its painted, shining skin ? 


But Eliza Cook’s definition of reptiles is, like most ladies’, very 
vague. They consider the word synonymous with “vermin,” under 
which title they include all the creatures they most object to, 
such as rats, mice, spiders, black-beetles, earwigs, and snails. The 
right of the sex to dislike what they choose is of course indisputable, 
and in the varying technical definitions of the word “vermin,” they 
have a plausible pretext for ranging far. The “ vermin-killer” is a 
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rat- and mole-catcher. On the gamekeeper’s table of the proscribed 
are the weasel kind, and many birds, such as the owl, jay, hawk, and 
hooded crow. On the Continent, beasts of prey, such as wolves 
and foxes, are so styled. In Australia a recent enactment calls 
rabbits and wild horses “vermin.” In Western America the Red 
Indian goes under the same name. 

Nor do poets of the more robust sex hesitate at the same licence. 
Man himself, as in Cowper, is “vermin” ; lawyers in Somervile are 
“ the vermin of debate”; and courtiers in Thomson are “ vermin of 
state.” Gutter-children have the same ill-sounding name : 

Take them away! Take them away 
Out of the gutter, the ooze, and slime, 


Where the little vermin paddle and crawl 
Till they grow and ripen into crime. 


Criminals and “ parasites ” too, and priests. Coming lower down, we 
find the polecat called vermin by Chaucer, the rat by many, the 
mole by Butler, the woodlouse, spider, housefly, and a number ot 
insects by others. So that “reptile” and “vermin” are virtually 
interchangeable terms with the poets. Each means the meanest 
individuals of all classes of beings—what the poets individually con- 
sider the meanest ; and in either case they go so far wrong as to 
borrow a creature’s name in order to convey an odious meaning, 
and then transfer the odium which they arbitrarily and capriciously 
attach to the word back to the creature. 

A further curious complication in this high-handed confusion of 
terms is the use of the word “ insect.” It is employed as synony- 
mous with reptile and vermin. Thus man generally is an insect, 
and so too are special classes of men, notably faithless friends, 
courtiers, all kinds of sycophants and parasites, and pleasure-seekers 


generally. 
The insect tribes of humankind, 
Each with its busy hum, or gilded wing, 
Its subtle webwork, or its venom’d sting. 
F ROGERS, 


All the vast stock of human progeny, 
Which now, like swarms of insects, crawl 
Upon the surface of earth’s spacious ball, 
Must quit this hillock of mortality 


And in its bowels buried lie. 
OLDHAM, 


The swarm that in thy noontide beam were born, 
Gone to salute the rising morn. 


GRAY; 
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Ye tinsel insects whom a court maintains, 
That count your beauties only by your stains, 
Spin all your cobwebs o’er the eye of day ; 
The Muse’s wing shall brush you all away. 
Pore, 


The nameless insects of a court, —THOMSON, 


The pageant of a day, without one friend 
To soothe his tortur’d mind ; all, all are fled, 
For though they bask’d in his meridian ray, 
The insects vanish, as his beams decline. 
SOMERVILE, 


Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand ways, 
Upward, and downward, thwarting, and convolv’d, 
The quivering nations sport ; till, tempest-wing’d, 
Fierce Winter sweeps them from the face of day. 
Even so luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
An idle summer life in fortune’s shine, 

A season’s glitter! Thus they flutter on 

From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 

Till, blown away by Death, Oblivion comes 

Behind, and strikes them from the book of life. 
THOMSON, 


The snail, butterfly, spider, lizard, and the rest, addressed in 
some places as reptiles and vermin, are in others apostrophised as 
insects. Again, all are described as emanating alike from putrefying 
vegetable matter in hot weather, and especially from Nile mud. 


Swampy fens 
Where putrefaction into life ferments, 
And breathes destructive myriads. 


The hoary fen 
In putrid streams emits the living cloud 


Of pestilence. 
THOMSON, 


This prolific diluvion, indeed, produces a very large variety of 
zoological species, from the crocodile to the mosquito. About 
the hippopotamus I will not be certain. But it is remarkable 
how all the poets agree about Nile mud producing misshapen and 
monstrous forms. Thus, says Pope, “half-formed insects on the 
bank of Nile.” 

But, poetically speaking, insects differ from reptiles and vermin 
in this, that they are pitiably ephemeral. They are “ a daily race.” 
They live such a short time that the poets generously excuse them, 
these “ beings of a summer’s day.” This condescension, I think, is 
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hardly called for. Thomson, for instance, is good enough to say 
that “ the ceaseless hum” in the woods at noon is “ not unde- 
lightful.” He will not say outright that it is delightful, but to show 
what a large-hearted poet he is, how impressionable to the sounds of 
wild nature, vows half apologetically that, speaking for himself—he 
will not be answerable for other tastes: he does not wish to force his 
own upon his readers—speaking for himself, he does really, upon 
his honour, and all joking apart, find something almost agreeable in 
‘ the humming of bees in summer woodlands! What a generous 
admission! How such a confession draws the hearts of all lovers of 
nature to the poet! But let us hear him again :— 


Nor shall the muse disdain 
To let the little noisy summer race 
Live in her lay, or flutter through her song, 


What a beautiful condescension have we here! How exquisitely 
tender! He, Thomson—do not laugh at him, ladies and gentlemen ; 
it is his gentle nature makes him do it—will positively and of his own 
accord mention in his beautiful poems such vermin as honey-bees_ 
and crickets. ‘“‘ The muse,” forsooth! I do not know what forsooth 
means. But what I mean is that Thomson is scarcely a poet. 

Or take Cowper’s lines in the “ Task” :— 


I would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polish’d manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forewarn’d, 

Will tread aside and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 
And charged perhaps with venom, that intrudes, 
A visitor unwelcome, into scenes 

Sacred to neatness and repose, the alcove, 

The chamber, or refectory, may die; 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so, when held within their proper bounds, 
And guiltless of offence, they range the air, 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field : 
There they are privileged, and he that hunts 

Or harms them there is guilty of a wrong, 
Disturbs the economy of Nature’s realm, 

Who, when she formed, designed them an abode. 


That a man living in the country should be so indifferently informed, 
and though of a poetical turn of mind so unsympathetic, is almost un- 
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intelligible. What manner of thing does Cowper mean by “ creeping 
vermin, loathsome to the sight, and charged perhaps with venom” ? 
I suppose a toad, which “ the vulgar” believe to be poisonous. But 
every gardener knows that it is a most useful little creature, and it is 
not “ vermin” in any sense of that word. Anyhow, I cannot admire 
the “sensibility” of the poet who confesses that he approves of killing 
toads because they come into “ the alcove,” nor the “ humanity ” 
that draws a line between the needful and the needless treading 
on worms. Gardeners are compelled to destroy them wholesale. 
But Cowper is not speaking of gardeners, and need hardly therefore 
have gone about with such sententiousness to say that he could not 
like those who did it needlessly. 
PHIL, ROBINSON. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF EMERSON. 


° LATO is philosophy, and philosophy Plato,” says Emerson in 

“ Representative Men” ; and viewed from the standpoint of 
the school to which he himself belonged (the Idealistic or Transcen- 
dental), we might not inaptly say in similar words, Emerson is 
thought, and thought Emerson ; for there are few subjects within his 
own mental horizon upon which he has not flashed the light of his 
intuitions in that electric, penetrative manner which is so distinctively 
Emersonian. 

And yet he was no philosopher in the general acceptation of the 
term. He gave no new theory to the world ; his writings bristle with 
no technical phrases or idioms. The philosophers proper write only 
for the philosophers. ‘They speak the language of the schools—a 
language unintelligible to the great mass of the people, who know 
them only at second-hand as propounders of a theory, founders of a 
system, or discoverers of a law. But Emerson would have all men 
philosophers—nay, he believes that all men ave philosophers, had 
they but the power of analysing and defining their thought. “ Aris- 
totle, or Bacon, or Kant,” he says, “‘ propound some maxim which 
is the keynote of philosophy thenceforward. But I am more in- 
terested to know, that when at last they have hurled out their grand 
word, it is only some familiar experience of every man in the street. 
If it be not, it will never be heard of again.” Emerson, therefore, 
shuns the language of the schools ; he speaks a tongue which all may 
understand, and in words with which all are familiar. His illustra- 
tions strike home to every reader. Sun, star, and sea bear witness 
to his intuitions ; bees and birds confirm the truth of his sayings ; 
and, like Plato of old, his great spiritual master, he does not disdain 
to call into requisition the very homeliest and commonest articles as 
symbols of his thoughts. 

The first thing that strikes the student on his introduction to 
Emerson is his complete mastery of prose. His sharp, terse, compact 
sentences, and the power he has of making his thought stand out in 
light-and-shadow-like relief by the boldness of his imagery, and the 
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graphic force of his metaphors, are unique and singular. Every page 
sparkles and scintillates with beautiful reflections ; every paragraph 
contains some gem of wisdom, and even the very sentences stand 
out repeatedly as axiomatic statements of truth, 

Few modern writers can, in two or three words, so strike home to 
the heart of the subject as Emerson, or boast a richer command of 
noble symbols and exquisite comparisons. And with all this, there 
is no straining for effect, no attempt at fine writing. He uses always 
the simplest although the most telling words, yet they group and 
formulate themselves into images so sharp and vivid that the thought 
he is expressing stands out before us as if written in letters of fire. 
He has the capability, more than any other writer we can remember, 
of giving form and expression to our own unrecognised, undefined 
musings. Every sentence strikes an answering chord in our own 
breast. He does not so much tell us his thoughts as render clear 
and definite what was vague and cloudy in our own, so that they 
shine out from the dark background of the mind like stars. 

But it is not Emerson's aim to act as the interpreter of our 
thought. He strives always to make us think for ourselves. He 
points out again and again that we should look into our own minds 
for Truth, not lazily wait for others to write it out for us. He would 
have us thinkers, not readers. ‘A man should learn,” he says, “ to 
detect and watch that gleam of light which flashes across his mind 
from within, more than the lustre of the firmament of bards and 
sages. Yet he dismisses without notice his thought because it is his. 
In every work of genius we recognise our own rejected thoughts ; 
they come back to us with a certain alienated majesty.” And this 
brings us to the consideration of Emerson’s own mental processes, 
and to the doctrine so generally associated with his name, viz. the 
doctrine of the intuitional perception of truth. 

As he believes that all minds are but manifestations of the Eternal 
Mind, that we conceive of God only because we are of God and His 
nature—so he points out that all perception must come to us through 
the same channel ; that truth can only be arrived at by placing our- 
selves in communication with the Source of Truth. Every mind is 
an inlet into the Universal Mind; every soul touches upon the 
shores of the Infinite Soul, from whence we may survey and con- 
template truth for ourselves. It cannot, he believes, be attainec by 
the speculations of philosophy, nor by logical reasoning, nor is it in 
any way attributable to the understanding. Would we think aright, 
would we see the truth as it exists, pure and perfect, we can do 
nothing of ourselyes save open the doors of our mind, clear away all 
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impediments, so to speak, and then wait and watch what the Eternal 
Mind thinks in us. This belief that all writing comes by the grace 
of God, and all doing and having ; that truth is a direct revelation 
of God to the soul ; that it is self-luminous, oracular, and cannot be 
proved by logical reasoning—this is the doctrine of intuition so 
generally associated in this century with the name of Emerson, but 
which can, however, be traced in different shapes and forms through 
Schelling, Eckhart, Plotinus, away back to Plato, of whose teaching 
much of it is the outcome. In some respects there is a slight 
suggestion of the inspiration doctrine of the prophets of the Old 
Testament and the evangelists of the New; and many points of 
resemblance may be found in the views of Buddha, Proclus, Boehme, 
Spinoza, Swedenborg, Coleridge, Carlyle, and several of the German 
mystics. In a paper like the present, however, it is impossible to do 
more than merely glance at such a subject—a subject upon which 
volumes might be written without exhausting it. 

As already said, Emerson was no philosopher in the general 
acceptation of the word. He was a seer and a poet, an idealist and 
a mystic. His mysticism at times, but only rarely, makes his meaning 
doubtful, if not unintelligible, to the ordinary reader; but to those 
who read in the spirit of the man himself, these doubtful passages 
are often the most beautiful and suggestive—are often the witnesses 
of an approach to a still more lofty and exalted region of thought. 
Mysticism is, “to the people who do not understand such things,” 
says George Macdonald, “their name for a kind of spiritual ashpit, 
whither they consign dust and stones, never asking whether they may 
not be gold-dust and rubies all in a heap”; and these words are true 
of much of Emerson’s so-called mysticism. ‘A mystical mind,” says 
Dr. Macdonald again, “is one which, having perceived that the 
highest expression of which the truth admits lies in the symbolism 
of nature and the human customs that result from human necessities, 
prosecutes thought about truth so embodied by dealing with the sym- 
bols themselves after logical forms. This is the highest mode of con- 
veying the deepest truth ; and the Lord Himself often employed it, as, 
for instance, in the whole passage ending with the words, ‘ If therefore 
the light which is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness !’” 

But with all Emerson’s tendency to mysticism, with all his Platonic 
reverence for mind, he never, for one moment, lets intellectual 
grandeur overshadow moral greatness. On the contrary, he declares 
that a decline in morality is inevitably a decline in intellect. “The 
foundation of culture, as of character,” he says, “is, at last, the 
moral sentiment.” Even the intuitional revelation of truth is not 
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vouchsafed to him whose life is unworthy. “If we live truly, we 
shall see truly.” And again: “ So to de is the sole inlet of so to know.” 
None knew better than he that his xot-willing but willed-upon doctrine 
of the perception of truth, with its dreamy absorption of the individual 
‘mind in the Universal, had its dangerous side, even for well-balanced 
\intellects. He therefore counterpoised what was vague and incon- 
clusive in his mental conceptions, by the uncompromising insistence 
upon the performance of every duty of daily life, and by rigid 
adherence to every law of moral obligation. None is more sternly 
practical or less self-sparing than he. So far from encouraging us 
to stand in dreamy abstraction, and with folded hands, gazing up 
into the heavens in search of the idealed truth and beauty, he would 
have us see that what we seek is lying close at hand, that though we 
search the wide world over, we shall find it not until we have learned 
to look into our own homes, and our own daily life—until we come to 


understand that 
The life of heaven above 


Springs from the life below. 


His works, instead of having any tendency (as have the works of 
many other transcendentalists) to lull the reader into a spiritual stupor 
with the anodyne of exalted thought and high-sounding sentiment, 
are veritable brain, nerve, and will tonics. They abound with 
precepts and admonitions which strike home to the heart with terrible 
earnestness. He is the most stimulative of writers. He drives us 
almost of dire necessity, from meanness to greatness, from indolence 
to action. His words sting and scourge us to such purpose that we 
are compelled (even be it against our inclinations) to arise from vain 
dreamings, and to grapple with the mighty present till we make its 
secret our own. “One of the illusions is,” he says, “ that the present 
hour is not the critical, decisive hour. Write it on your heart that 
every day is the best day in the year. No man has learned anything 
rightly until he knows that every day is Doomsday.” 

To this he adds the loftiest optimism, the sublimest faith in God 
and in truth, and this optimism is borne witness to, not only by every 
word he spoke or penned, but by the whole glad, benignant, starlike 
life of the man himself. He would have all men know that they are 
of divine origin, would awaken them to the knowledge of the hidden 
Ideal within their own soul—the stamp which God set there when 
He made man in His own image ; and would thus teach them calm 
self-reliance and lofty self-respect ; so that they must turn with loathing 
and disgust from all that is mean, ignoble, or impure ; must for ever 
strive and struggle towards that which is godlike and divine. 
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But perhaps the most valuable and lasting of Emerson’s charac- 
teristics is his intense suggestiveness. He strides across the field 
of our mind, scattering seeds of thought to right hand and to left. 
“ The greatest poet,” says Saint-Beuve, “is not he who has done the 
best: it is he who suggests the most ; he, not all of whose meaning 
is at first obvious, and who leaves you much to desire, to explain, to 
study, much to complete in your turn.” Judged by this standard, 
Emerson’s influence upon his own generation, and upon generations 
to come, will be second to none. The late George Dawson once 
remarked to a relative of the writer that he could never sufficiently 
acknowledge his indebtedness to Emerson’s suggestiveness. “If 
any one can be said to have given the impulse to my mind,” said 
Professor Tyndall, “it is Emerson. Whatever I have done the world 
owes to him ;” and he tells us how through three long dreary German 
winters he must needs get up at five in the morning to read his 
works. Carlyle writes that in Emerson’s Poems he finds “some tone 
of the Eternal Melodies sounding, afar off, ever and anon, in my ear 

. which affects me like the light of the stars.” Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, fhe critic of the day even in this age of critics, considers 
Emerson’s “‘ Essays” the most important prose production of the 
whole century, and we do not think future ages will reverse his verdict. 

Although a religious and moral teacher of the loftiest and purest 
stamp, Emerson is no theologian. He is essentially the prophet of 
intellectual and moral greatness, and devotes all his energies thereto, 
“It is very certain,” he writes, “that we ought not to be, and shall 
not be, contented with any goal we have reached. Our aim is no 
less than greatness ; that which invites all belongs to us all—to which 
we are all sometimes untrue, cowardly, faithless, but of which we 
never quite despair, and which in every sane moment we resolve to 
make our own.” 

He therefore shuns all dogmas; he makes no attempt at prose- 
lytizing. His is an affirmative, not negative faith. Religion is to 
Emerson the bond between God and man ; the union of the soul 
with its Creator in the deep heart of the man himself—a union direct 
and personal, and independent of all mediation. The universe is his 
temple, eternity his sabbath. His mind orbs from world to world, 
and from star to star, contemplating and worshipping the Universal 
Mind, which is to him visible everywhere. In his recoil from any- 
thing like an attempt to define the Indefinable or to limit the Illimit- 
able, his thoughts, judged by the footrule of mathematical religionists, 
seem sometimes to verge and float away into a vague shadowy ab- 
straction, To those who are incapable of entering into the spirit of 
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the seer himself, with his oriental mysticism and poetic imagery, 
much that he has written is open to the charge of pantheism—that 
sublime conception to which such proud self-reliant intellects 
inevitably more or less tend. / But Emerson was no pantheist, if by 
pantheism we are to understand disbelief in a personal God. Like 
Wordsworth, he finds in Nature 
A sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 

But Emerson does not lose God in nature : it i him, as it was 
to Goethe the living, visible garment of God.” “ He has an abso- 
lute confidence in God,” says Theodore Parker. ‘“ He has been 
foolishly accused of pantheism, which sinks God in nature ; but no 
man is further from it. He never sinks God in man; he does not 
stop with the law, in matter or morals, but goes to the Law-giver ; 
yet, probably, it would not be so easy for him to give his definition 
of God as it would be for most graduates at Andover or Cambridge. 
. .. InGod his trust is complete ; with the severest scrutiny he 
joins the highest reverence.”, 

“ Unlovely, nay frightful,” says Emerson himself, “ is the solitude 
of the soul which is without God in the world. To wander all day 
in the sunlight among the tribes of animals, unrelated to anything 
better ; to behold the horse, cow, and bird, and to foresee an equal 
and speedy end to him and them,—no ; the bird, as it hurried by 
with its bold and perfect flight, would disclaim his sympathy and 
declare him an outcast. To see men pursuing in faith their varied 
action, warm-hearted, providing for their children, loving their 
friends, performing their promises,—what are they to this chill, 
houseless, fatherless Cain, the man who hears only the sound of his 
own footsteps in God’s resplendent creation? To him it is no 
creation ; to him these fair creatures are hapless spectres ; he knows 
not what to make of it ; to him heaven and earth have lost their 
beauty. How gloomy is the day, and upon yonder shining pond, 
what melancholy light! I cannot keep the sun in heaven, if you 
take away the purpose that animates him. The ball, indeed, is 
there ; but his power to cheer, to illuminate the heart as well as 
the atmosphere, is gone for ever. It is a lamp-wick for meanest 
uses. The words great, venerable have lost their meaning ; every 
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thought loses all its depth, and has become mere surface... 
Nature is too thin a screen ; the glory of the One breaks in every- 
where.” 

None of the moulding-shells into which the beliefs of men have 
slowly shaped themselves can accurately fit or cover a faith so cos- 
mopolitan and universal as Emerson’s; nor would it be fair to 
attempt to identify him with any sect or denomination. To those 
who must have some name wherewith to express to themselves a 
man’s belief, the only term we dare apply to Emerson’s is to speak 
of it as theism, somewhat tinged with pantheism to superficial 
readers,—but, nevertheless, theism distinct and undeniable. A To 
historical Christianity, to creeds and dogmas, he. is at all times 
sternly critical ; but to Christianity in its moral and spiritual aspects 
he yields his unhesitating homage, as the sublimest manifestation 
of God which the world has known, although the theistic ring is un- 
mistakably audible throughout. “Christianity is rightly dear,” he 
says, “ to the best of mankind ; yet was there never a young philo- 
sopher whose breeding had fallen into the Christian Church, by 
whom that brave text of Paul’s was not specially prized,—‘ Then 
shall also the Son be subject unto Him who put all things under 
him, that God may be all in all.’ ” 

Mr. Joseph Cook tells us that, in a conversation with Mr. Alcott, 
Emerson once said: “ My ancestry is made up of ministers. In my 
family the Bible is seen oftener than any other book in the hands of 
my wife and daughter. I think those facts tell my story. If you 
wish to call me a Christian theist, you have my authority to do so, 
and you must not leave out the word Christian, for to leave out that 
is to leave out everything.” We quote Mr. Cook’s words verbatim, 
as they appear in his “ Boston Monday Lectures,” but cannot, of 
course, answer for the accuracy of his information. Be that, how- 
ever, as it may, it is certain that though Emerson’s creed—if creed 
it can be called—was one too ethereal, too transcendental, to ever 
become general among the toiling, work-a-day millions on this planet, 
yet his life, his moral character, and his practical teachings were those 
of Him who said : “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” “If he did not worship ‘the man Christ Jesus,’” says Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “as the Churches of Christendom have done, he 
followed His footsteps so nearly that our good Methodist, Father 
Taylor, spoke of him as more like Christ than any man he had 
known.” When Christ comes to dwell within a man it is at the 
door of the heart, not the head, that He knocks, and Emerson was 
undeniably a heart-Christian, if not a brain one. 
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Imperfections of style and artistic blemishes are not wanting in 
Emerson. His discourse on any subject is not so much a complete 
demonstration of truth as a gathering together of innumerable thoughts 
and truths which bear upon the subject he is considering. He does 
not so much show us through the telescopic glass of his own genius 
the full-orbed image of a distant world, as lead us out under an open 
sky, sparkling and scintillating with myriad starry points, and bid us 
look up and behold for ourselves. As might be expected from this 
system of teaching, there are gaps and disconnections in his dis- 
courses. He wanders from truth to truth, as from star to star, heed- 
less of intervening fissures and abysses. But there is, perhaps, no 
writer, excepting Shakespeare, whose every utterance is so packed and 
charged with wisdom, whose every sentence so teems with the fruit 
of matured thought. His mind is a standpoint from whence we may 
survey all minds that come within his own mental horizon. He as- 
similates and gathers to himself, as to one central focal point of light, 
the philosophy and culture of all ages and all nations. What he 
somewhere says of the great men of all ages—that they sit apart 
upon their peaks, and converse one with another, unaffected by the 
lapse of time and the movements of mankind—is true of himself. He 
stands with Plato as upon “‘a tower of speculation,” and sweeps the 
whole horizon of thought with undazzled eye. He contemplates the 
Eternal Mind through the open window of his own soul as a Sweden- 
borg alone could, and draws wisdom and light therefrom in an 
absorption lofty as a Buddha’s. 

There have been some very able criticisms of Emerson lately, 
both in England and America ; but the reader who is personally 
unacquainted with his works knows as little of the poet-seer himself 
after studying the most exhaustive criticism, as the traveller who 
reads the words “To London” upon the pointer of a sign-post 
knows of the capital of England. The real lover of the New England 
idealist cannot, however, fail to be amused at the ingenious way in 
which certain critics (generally clerical) have laboriously constructed 
imposing systems of philosophy which they choose to label “ Emer- 
sonian,” and then as laboriously set to work to pull them down again, 
utterly forgetting or ignoring his own oft-repeated repudiation of all 
such claim to system-building. “ Expect nothing more of my power 
of construction,” he writes, “ no ship-building, smack, nor skiff even; 
only boards and logs tied together.” ‘“‘ Here I sit and read and write 
with very little system, and as far as regards composition with the 
most fragmentary result ; paragraphs incompressible, each sentence 
an infinitely repellent particle.” And, in reply to Carlyle, who had 
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been urging him to give forth to the world something which should 
be distinctly Emersonian, he says: “ Alas, my friend, I can do no 
such gay thing as you say. I do not belong to the poets, but only to 
a low department of literature—the reporters, suburban men.” 

Emerson, undoubtedly, held views upon philosophical subjects 
which are justly open to the sternest criticism ; but to attempt, as 
many have done, to judge him solely as the would-be founder of a 
philosophical school or system, is as unfair as to criticise him purely 
in the light of a theoretical agriculturist because he had some rather 
original ideas on the subject of farming. Such a point of view gives 
but an impartial, obscured idea of the man, and is neither just nor 
generous. His lovers can afford, however, to smile at the way in 
which the freaks and eccentricities of transcendentalists of all sorts 
have been laid at his door, much in the same spirit in which some 
secularists point to the buffooneries of the Salvation Army as examples 
of Christianity. 

The question as to whether the philosophical ideas associated 
with the name of Emerson will stand the test of time, whether his 
religious beliefs are destined to become general, or whether posterity 
will consider them erroneous, is one which we do not pretend to 
answer, one which time can alone decide. But this we do know, 
this we may with safety predict—that though the gentle, beauteous, 
benignant face of Ralph Waldo Emerson will be seen of men no 
more ; though the pure, prophetic, truth-entranced spirit of the poet- 
seer has returned whence it came, to the bosom of Him who is the 
home of all truth, all purity, and all poetry—yet in the minds of the 
noblest and best of the youths and maidens, the men and women of 
this and many succeeding generations, the starlike influence of his 
mind will kindle lofty thoughts and sublime aspirations, and will brace 
and stimulate every nerve towards enduring effort after spiritual and 
mental perfection. 

And if, as the outward phases of things shift and change—and 
forms of thought and modes of expression shift and change with them 
—the time should ever come when his works, considered obsolete 
and superannuated, will be read no more ; yet, even then, the great 
tidal wave of awakened spirituality and ennobled thought, which it 
has been his mission to send sweeping round the world, will quiver 
and throb in many a soul (all unaware, perhaps, of the very name 
even of Emerson), and will be a living power of God in the hearts 
of men, to the end that nobility of spirit, truth, courage, honour, and 
purity shall abide and continue for ever. 


COULSON KERNAHAN, 
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THE GREAT LAMA TEMPLE 
AT PEKING. 


NE of our most interesting expeditions in Peking was to visit 

the Yung-ko-kung, which is a very fine old Lama Temple, 

just within the wall at the north-eastern corner of the Tartar city. 

It contains about 1300 monks, of all ages, down to small boys six 

years old, under the headship of a Lama who assumes the title of 
the “ Living Buddha.” 

These monks are Mongol Tartars of a very bad type, dirty and 
greedy of gain, and, moreover, are known to be grossly immoral. 
They are generally offensively insolent to all foreigners, many of 
whom have vainly endeavoured to obtain access to the monastery, 
even the silver key which is usually so powerful in China often 
failing to unlock the inhospitable gates. 

That I had the privilege of entrance was solely due to the 
personal influence of Dr. Dudgeon, whose medical skill has happily 
proved so beneficial to the “‘ Living Buddha” and several of the 
priests, as to insure him a welcome from these. It was not, however, 
an easy task to get at these men, as a particularly insolent monk was 
acting as doorkeeper, and attempted forcibly to prevent our entrance. 
That, however, was effected by the judicious pressure of a powerful 
shoulder, and, after a stormy argument, the wretch was at length 
over-awed, and finally reduced to abject humility by threats to report 
his rudeness to the head Lama. 

At long last, after wearisome expostulation and altercation, every 
door was thrown open to us, but the priest in charge of each carefully 
locked it after us, lest we should avoid giving him an individual tip, 
or kum-sha—z.e. present—as it is here called. Happily I had a large 
supply of five and ten cent. silver pieces, which the doctor’s know- 
ledge of Chinese custom compelled our extortioners to accept. At 
the same time, neither of us could avoid a qualm as each successive 
door was securely locked, and a vision presented itself of possible 
traps into which we might be decoyed. 

Every corner of the great building is full of interest, from the 
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brilliant yellow china tiles of the roof to the yellow carpet in the 
temple. The entrance is adorned with stone carvings of animals, and 
the interior is covered with a thousand fantastic figures carved in 
wood—birds, beasts, and serpents, flowers and monstrous human 
heads mingle in grotesque confusion. It is rich in silken hangings, 
gold embroidery, huge picturesque paper lanterns of quaint form 
covered with Chinese characters, and grotesque idols canopied by 
very ornamental baldachinos. 

Conspicuous amongst these idols is Kwang-ti, who was a dis- 
tinguished warrior at the beginning of the Christian era, and who 
about eight hundred years later was deified as the God of War, and 
state temples were erected in his honour in every city of the Empire. 
So his shrine is adorned with all manner of armour, especially bows 
and arrows, doubtless votive offerings. He is a very fierce-looking 
god, and is attended by two colossal companions, robed in the 
richest gold-embroidered silk. Another gigantic image is that of a 
fully armed warrior leading a horse. I believe he is Kwang-ti’s 
armour-bearer. In various parts of the temple hang trophies of arms 
and military standards, which are singular decorations for a temple 
wherein the peaceful Buddha is the object of supreme worship. 

But the fact is, that though Kwang-ti is the god of war, he is 
also emphatically “ Protector of the Peace,” and his aid is invoked 
in all manner of difficulties, domestic or national. For instance, 
when the great salt wells in the province of Shansi dried up, the sorely 
perplexed Emperor was recommended by the Taouist high-priest to 
lay the case before Kwang-ti. The Emperor, therefore, wrote an 
official despatch on the subject, which was solemnly burnt, and thus 
conveyed to the spirit world, when lo! in answer to the Son of 
Heaven, the warrior-god straightway appeared in the clouds mounted 
on his red war-horse, and directed the Emperor to erect a temple in 
his honour. This was done, and the salt-springs flowed as before. 

Kwang-ti again appeared in 1855 during the Tai-ping rebellion, 
to aid the Imperial troops near Nankin, for which kind interposition 
Hien-feng, the reigning Emperor (whose honour-conferring power 
extends to the spirit-world), promoted him to an equal rank with 
Confucius ! So here we find him reverented alike by Taouists and 
Buddhists. 

This is by no means a unique instance of the Imperial favour 
being thus shown to (doubtless’appreciative) spirits. ‘In 1725 the 
Emperor Yung Ching bestowed divers honours and new titles on 
the four great dragons who dwell in the four seas. The Peking 
Gaszetle for July 28th, 1861, published the petition of the Director- 
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General of grain transport, praying the Emperor to reward the god 
Kwang-ti for his interposition on the 11th of March, whereby two 
cities were saved from the rebels. He states that such was the 
anxiety evinced by this guardian god, that his worshippers saw the 
perspiration trickle from his image in the temple. The Emperor 
duly acknowledged these good: services, and desired that a tablet 
should be erected in memory thereof. 

So recently as 1877 and 1878 the Emperor officially intimated 
that whereas the Empire had been sorely afflicted with drought, and 
now sufficient rain had fallen through the intervention of the dragon 
spirit of Han Tan Hien, in token of national gratitude the said 
spirit should henceforth be invested with the title of ‘“ Dragon Spirit 
of the Sacred Well.” 

All the altar vases in this Yung-ko-kung temple are of the finest 
Peking enamel—vases, candlesticks, and incense burners, from which 
filmy clouds of fragrant incense float upward to a ceiling panelled 
with green and gold. Fine large scroll paintings tempted me to 
linger at every turn, and the walls are encrusted with thousands of 
small porcelain images of Buddha. 

In the main temple, which is called the Foo-koo, or Hall of 
Buddha, stands a cyclopean image of Matreya, the Buddha of 
Futurity. It is seventy feet in height, and is said to be carved from 
one solid block of wood, but it is coloure¢ to look like bronze. 
Ascending a long flight of steps we reached a gallery running round 
the temple about the level of his shoulders. I found that this gallery 
led into two circular buildings, one on each side, constructed for 
the support of two immense rotating cylinders, about seventy feet in 
height, full of niches, each niche containing the image of a Buddhist 
saint. They are rickety old things, and thickly coated with dust, 
but on certain days worshippers come and stick on strips of paper 
bearing prayers. 

To turn these cylinders is apparently an act of homage to the 
whole saintly family, and enlists the good-will of the whole lot. Some 
Lama monasteries deal thus with their 128 sacred books and 220 
volumes of commentary, placing them in a huge cylindrical book- 
case, which they turn bodily to save the trouble of turning individual 
pages—the understanding having apparently small play in either 
case. 

Dr. Edkins saw one of these in the Ling-Yin monastery at Hang- 
Chow, and another of octagonal form, and sixty feet in height, at the 
Poo-sa-ting pagoda in the Wootai Valley (a district in which there 


are perhaps two thousand Mongol Lamas). At the same monastery 
Li2 
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where he saw this revolving library there were three hundred revolviig 
prayer or praise wheels, and at another he observed a most ingenious 
arrangement, whereby the steam ascending from the great monastic 
kettle (which is kept ever boiling to supply the ceaseless demand for 
tea) does further duty by turning a praise wheel which is suspended 
from the ceiling. I myself have seen many revolving libraries at 
Buddhist temples in Japan, but this is the first thing of the same 
character that I have seen in China. 

It was nearly 6 A.M. ere we reached the Lama temple, so that we 
were too late to see the grand morning service, as that commences 
at 4 A.M., when upwards of a hundred mats are spread in the temple, 
on each of which kneel ten of the subordinate Lamas, all wearing 
their yellow robes, and a sort of classical helmet of yellow felt with a 
very high crest, like that worn by Britannia. They possess red feit 
boots, but can only enter the temple barefooted. The Great Lama 
wears a violet-coloured robe and a yellow mitre. He bears a sort 
of crozier, and occupies a gilded throne before the altar; a cushion 
is provided for him to kneel upon. The whole temple is in darkness 
or dim twilight, save the altar, which is ablaze with many tapers. 

When the great copper gong sounds its summons to worship they 
chant litanies in monotone, one of the priests reading prayers from a 
silken scroll, and all joining in a low murmur, while clouds of incense 
fill the temple. A peculiarity of this chant is that while a certain 
number of the brethren recite the words, the others sing a continuous 
deep bass accompaniment. Again, the gong marks the change from 
prayer to sacred chants, and after these comes a terrible din of 
instrumental music, a clatter of gongs, bells, conch shells, tambourines, 
and all manner of ear-splitting abominations. Then follows a silence 
which may be felt, so utter is the stillness and so intense the relief. 

With regard to dress, this seems to vary in different regions, and 
perhaps may denote different sects. Here, and throughout Mongolia 
(where monasticism is in such repute that every family which 
possesses more than one son is obliged to devote one to the monastic 
life), every Lama wears the long yellow robe with yellow mantle and 
yellow helmet, the last two items being always worn during the 
services in the temple, whereas in Ceylon, though the priests are 
robed in yellow, all are bareheaded. On the other hand, those we 
saw in the northern Himalayas wore scarlet clothing and scarlet caps 
shaped like a crown.! 

[By the way, speaking of ecclesiastical head-gear, I am told that, 


1 See Jn the Himalayas, p. 437, C. F. Gordon Cumming. Chatto and 
Windus, 
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throughout Thibet, Queen Victoria’s effigy (current on the British- 
Indian rupee) is familiarly known as that of a wandering Lama 
(ama tob-du), her royal crown being supposed to represent the head- 
dress of a religious mendicant !] 

I would fain have spent hours in looking through the many 
interesting details of this place, and the priests, when once assured 
that they could extract nothing larger than ten-cent. pieces, became 
so eager to multipy those, that they volunteered to show us every 
nook and corner. But so much time had been wasted at first, and 
we were so disconcerted by the annoyance to which they had subjected 
us, that we were fairly tired out, and finally were compelled to decline 
further inspection. Of course now I regret that we did not further 
improve the unique occasion, and see everything we possibly could. 
But truly, in the matter of sight-seeing, flesh is sometimes weak. 

Besides, as we had come such a long distance, it was well to 
secure this opportunity of seeing the Wen-Miao, the great Confucian 
Temple, which is very near. I have now seen a great many of these 
temples to the honour of Confucius, and practically they are all alike, 
the impression they convey being that of great mausoleums. They 
are in fact ancestral halls, containing only ornamental tablets bearing 
the names of noted saints. ‘This, however, is an unusually fine 
specimen. It stands in shady silent grounds, and the funereal 
character of the place is happily suggested by groves of fine old 
cypress trees said to be five hundred years old, and by numerous 
large stone tablets resting on the backs of huge stone tortoises. Some 
of these stones occupy small shrines roofed with yellow porcelain 
tiles, and commemorate various learned men. 

The exterior of the hall is handsome, though here, as in most 
other temples, the wire nettings which protect the fine carving 
beneath the eaves from the incursions of nesting swallows greatly 
detract from its effect. 

The interior is severely simple. The huge solid pillars are of plain 
teak wood, and the floor is carpeted with camels’-hair matting. The 
tablet bearing the name of Confucius occupies a wooden recess 
coloured red, and at right angles to this are similar niches for the 
tablets of Mencius and the other greatest sages. In front of each is 
an altar with massive bronze candlesticks and vases. At the further 
end of the hall are ranged two rows of six tablets and altars to the 
twelve sages of China. 

Being in Peking it is almost superfluous to say that this building 
seems like a survival of a nobler past, and is now somewhat dirty and 
neglected-looking, while the grounds are untidy and overgrown with 
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rank weeds. But, of course, it is cleaned up periodically on the 
occasions of the great spring and autumn services, when the Emperor 
in person, escorted by all the civil and military authorities, and the 
whole body of the literati, ze. all men of letters, assemble here to 
present a solemn sacrifice (a funereal offering to the spirits of these 
immortal sages), consisting of every animal which can possibly be 
used for human food; and when classical hymns are sung—such as 
were approved by the great Koong-foo-tze himself. 

The approach to this hall is by a triple gateway of the peculiar 
pai-low form, most beautifully decorated with green and yellow 
porcelain tiles, so that the whole appears to be made of china. A © 
very ornamental pavilion decorated with gold dragons on a green 
ground stands in the centre of an ornamental tank, and is approached 
by several beautiful marble bridges. 

But the objects of chief interest connected with this temple are 
some relics of a remote past, which in Chinese estimation are of 
inestimable value. 

Chief among these are ten large cylindrical stones, shaped like 
gigantic cheeses, which for lack of a better name are called the Stone 
Drums. The Chinese believe them to have been respectively engraven 
in the days of Yaou and Shun, who lived B.c. 2357 and B.c. 2255. 
Reference is made to them, as objects worthy of reverence, in a 
classic bearing date about B.c. 500. Certain it is that such interest 
has ever attached to them that whenever the Emperors of China have 
changed their capital, these stone drums have also been removed. 
The story of their wanderings is as curious as the legendary history 
of our own much venerated Coronation Stone in Westminster Abbey.! 
(But the fortunes of the present dynasty are specially connected 
with the six unhewn stones in the cypress-grove at the Temple of 
Heaven.) 

Apparently these also were originally rude water-worn boulders, 
which were shaped and inscribed to commemorate certain Imperial 
hunting expeditions. When the fame of Confucius caused all literary 
interests to cluster around his name, they were deposited in one of 
his temples, where they were preserved for upwards of a thousand 
years. 

Then came a period of wars and troubles, during which the great 
stones disappeared. ‘They were, however, recovered A.D. 1052, and 
placed in the gateway of the Imperial College. Then the Tartars 
invaded Northern China, and the Imperial Court fled to Pien Ching, 


1 For legend of the Coronation Stone, see Jn the Hebrides, p. 83, C. F. Gordon 
Cumming. Chatto and Windus, 
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in the province of Honan, carrying with them these cumbersome 
great stones. In a.D. 1108 a decree was passed that the inscriptions 
should be filled in with gold in order to preserve them. In A.D. 1126 
another Tartar tribe captured the city of Pien Ching and carried the 
ten stones back to Peking, where, for a while, even they shared the 
fate of all things in this city. They were allowed to fall into neglect, 
and sacrilegious hands removed the gold. Worse still, some vandal 
(of a class not peculiar to China) carried off one of the stones, and 
ruthlessly converted it into a drinking-trough for cattle! After many 
years, when antiquarian interest was re-awakened, it was found to be 
missing, and after long search its mutilated remains were discovered 
in a farm-yard and brought back, to be deposited with the others 
(A.D. 1307) in their present post of honour. 

The stones derive additional interest from the fact that the 
character in which the poetic stanzas are inscribed is now obsolete, 
To avoid all danger of their ever again being lost, a set of exact 
copies have been made, by Imperial command. 

Less venerable, but certainly more imposing to the outward eye, 
is another memorial in stone, which is stored in the corridors 
encircling the court of the Peking University, which adjoins the 
Confucian Temple. ‘This is a series of no fewer than two hundred 
noble slabs of black marble, like upright gravestones, twelve feet in 
height, whereon are engraved the whole of the thirteen books of 
Confucius. It appears that by some extraordinary accident there 
was once upon a time (B.c. 212) an Emperor of China, by name Shi 
Hwang-ti, of the Ts’in Dynasty, so depraved as to endeavour to 
destroy every existing copy of this source of all wisdom. I have no 
doubt that his early years had been embittered by the study of these 
wearisome volumes, and when, on his accession to the throne, he was 
expected to expound their doctrine to all his officials and mandarins, 
his soul was filled with a wild desire to commit them once for all to 
the flames. 

The ostensible reason, however, for his wholesale raid on the 
wise books was one of political expediency. He was a strong-handed 
ruler—the builder of the Great Wall of China—a man not easily 
turned from his purpose. At that time literary contests between the 
followers of Confucius and those of Laou-tsze ran high, and were 
doubtless blended with political intrigue. Consequently, Li Sze, the 
prime minister of the day, urged his Imperial master to secure his 
own position by utterly crushing these literary factions, and destroying 
an immense number of books which tended to keep up discussions ; 
for whereas implicit obedience to the Emperor was the one thing 
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needful, these numerous scholars deemed it fine to have extra. 
ordinary views of their own ; even presuming to talk of them in the 
streets ! 

It was therefore decreed that all national records should at once 
be burnt, save those only which related to the Imperial house of Ts’in, 
and that all scholars possessing copies of the “ Book of History,” 
the “‘ Book of Odes,” and some other proscribed works, should bring 
them to the public officers to be burnt. That failing to do so within 
thirty days, they should be branded and sent to labour for four years 
on the Great Wall. That persons presuming to meet for discussion 
concerning these books should be put to death, and their bodies 
exposed in the market-place, the like fate being allotted to whosoever 
should venture to draw invidious contrasts between the good old 
times and the present ; and not only was this penalty to attach to the 
actual offenders, but to all their relations, extending even to Govern- 
ment officials who, knowing of such offenders, failed to report their 
crime. 

Of course, many scholars endeavoured to evade compliance with 
this arbitrary decree of ruthless vandalism, and some succeeded in 
saving both their books and their lives. It is, however, recorded 
that upwards of four hundred and sixty were detected in this offence, 
and were buried alive, as a warning to whosoever should presume to 
disobey the Imperial mandate. 

The only books spared in this general destruction were such as 
related to divination, husbandry, and medicine; while all those 
bearing on science, art, or history, all records of primitive ages, and 
all manuscripts written in the earliest characters (which would now 
be of such priceless value) were ruthlessly destroyed. 

Possibly, had Shi Hwang-ti succeeded in thus exterminating the 
Confucian books he might have delivered his country from its mental 
bondage to “ The Example and Teacher of all Ages.” He failed, 
however, for many men survived who were so deeply imbued with 
the letter of the classics, that the whole were soon faultlessly 
reproduced. 

The way it came about was this. 

A very few years elapsed ere the Ts’in Dynasty was overthrown by 
that of Han, and for the space of three months fighting and fire 
devastated the land, and especially the capital. When peace was 
restored, the new Emperor called upon all scholars to aid him in 
reconstructing the national libraries, and straightway from all manner 
of strange hiding-places the literary treasures were brought forth. 
From mountain caves, from niches and hollow places in old walls, 
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from the depths of the forest, the carefully concealed volumes were 
produced, while some, engraven on bamboo slips and wooden tablets, 
were rescued even from the beds of rivers, where they had been 
safely hidden. 

From the lips of old men, and of learned women, portions of the 
missing books were re-written. A blind man was found to be able to 
repeat a large portion of the condemned “ Book of History,” and his 
words were taken down by scribes ; and a young girl blessed with a 
marvellous memory was able to supply another portion. 

So effectually was the literary restoration accomplished, that the 
most learned scholars were satisfied with its accuracy. But in case 
such another Herod should ever arise, it was decided that these words 
of wisdom should be preserved on imperishable marble, which, more- 
over, should for ever insure the Chinese character in which they are 
inscribed from any change. So round a great court, known as the 
Hall of the Classics, are ranged these tall solemn marble tablets, 
embodiments of the dead weight wherewith the present is here 
hampered by the past ; and here once a year the Emperor is obliged 
to give that lecture, the very thought of which so distracted his 
ancestor ! . 

This method of honouring sacred books has recently been imitated 
by the King of Burmah, who has had the sacred books of the 
* Beetigal” thus engraven on 728 slabs of alabaster, each about five 
feet in height by three feet six in width and four inches thick. The 
slabs are engraven on both sides, and over each is erected a miniature 
dome-shaped dagoba, surmounted by the golden symbol of the 
honorific umbrella. Hitherto the Burmese sacred books have been 
inscribed only on palm-leaves, therefore the King takes this means of 
preserving them, and of acquiring personal merit, at a cost of about 
436,400, each slab costing about five hundred rupees. Before 
leaving this temple dedicated to the fossilised wisdom of Confucius, 
it may be interesting just to glance at a few details concerning Chinese 
literature. 

It would seem to require a life’s study to master the vast array of 
complicated characters which form the Chinese equivalent of our 
simple alphabet. Yet these are comparatively easy, compared with 
the far more complex systems used by scholars in the earlier ages of 
Chinese literature; and it was an Herculean task which was undertaken 
by the great Confucius (about the year B.c. 600), when, as keeper of 
the archives in the royal state of Chow, he resolved to inspect and 
classify the heterogeneous mass of manuscripts committed to his care, 
and dating from remotest ages. The earliest of these records were 
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inscribed in a sort of hieroglyphic, generally described as “ the tadpole 
character.” Of later date was “the seal character,” still used for 
certain classes of writing. ‘The invention of the characters now in 
general use is attributed to the Emperor Fuh-hi, who lived B.c. 2852; 
so they possess whatever merit attaches to the antiquity of having 
existed for four thousand years ! 

Many of the documents examined and digested by Confucius had 
reference to early Chinese history, religious ceremonies, and scientific 
discoveries. Bitterly do learned men regret the strong national 
pride and prejudice which led Confucius to reject utterly, as unworthy 
of recognition, about three hundred manuscripts which seem to have 
had relation to barbarous states beyond the charmed circle of China 
proper, or rather of those north-eastern states which alone were 
recognised by the great philosopher. 

From these ancient materials he compiled a hundred books, and 
whatever further knowledge he deemed worthy of preservation was 
incorporated in his own voluminous writings, which have ever since 
been recognised as the most sacred heritage of every Chinaman. 

Many of these early records were inscribed on bamboo tablets, of 
which a very large number were deposited in the tomb of the Emperor 
Kiang Siang. The tomb was broken open by robbers about a.D. 250, 
and in order to obtain light to guide their plundering they burnt a 
considerable number of these precious relics of the past. ‘The others 
were rescued and committed to the most learned antiquaries of the 
Empire to be deciphered. They were found to be treatises on history, 
divination, &c., &c., and are now known as “ The Bamboo Book.” 

Of course in a country where litérary distinction was the certain 
road to honour, books on every conceivable subject multiplied with 
incredible velocity, as we may judge from the records of those which 
on different occasions have been destroyed, either by accident, or by 
the deeds of ruthless men. Indeed, but for these periodical cata- 
strophes, it might well seem as if “the world itself could not contain 
the books that had been written.” 

Thus within two centuries of the wholesale raid perpetrated by 
Shi Hwang-ti, the State libraries had recovered upwards of three 
thousand works on the classics, two thousand seven hundred on 
philosophy, two thousand five hundred on mathematics, one thousand 
three hundred on poetry, seven hundred on military matters, and 
eight hundred on medicine. 

Ere many years had elapsed the Han Dynasty passed away and 
was succeeded by that of Wei, under whose auspices the catalogue of 
the Imperial library soon numbered thirty thousand volumes, all of 
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which were destroyed by fire in the course of a popular revolution, 
when the Wei Dynasty was overthrown to be succeeded by that of 
Liang. Again, with much care and toil, successive Emperors accu- 
mulated a new library, but this too was burnt towards the close of 
the fifth century. Phcenix-like, from the ashes of this conflagration 
arose yet another great collection of thirty-three thousand books, in 
addition to many works on Buddhism. Ere fifty years had elapsed 
these also were burnt in the course of another great rebellion. 

About the year a.p. 618 the T’ang Dynasty was established, and 
the land had rest from its long internal wars. Under the peaceful 
sway of this Imperial house a new library of eighty thousand books 
was collected, and rightly to appreciate this statement it is necessary 
to remember that though the art of making paper from the inner 
bark of trees, fishing nets, and old rags had been discovered by the 
Marquis Ts’ai about a hundred years before the Christian era, that 
of printing was not known, or at least not generally adopted, till 
about the year A.D. 1000, under the patronage of the Emperors of 
the Sung Dynasty. 

From that time to the present, each successive dynasty has done 
its part to encourage literature—none more heartily than the Tartar 
race who now reign. 

The Emperor Yunglo, of the Ming Dynasty, who ascended the 
throne A.D. 1403, resolved to have a vast Encyclopedia compiled 
which should embrace all desirable knowledge. For this purpose he 
appointed no less than two thousand commissioners, who, after 
toiling for four years, presented the Emperor with a nice handy book 
of reference in TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
SEVEN VOLUMES! However valuable this work might have proved, 
it was decided that it was rather too voluminous for the printers, so 
the fruit of so much toil was stored in manuscript in the Imperial 
Palace at Peking, where its remains are still treasured. 

The idea thus suggested was carried out three hundred years 
later by the Manchoo Emperor, K’ang-hi, who commissioned the 
wise men of the Empire to illustrate upwards of six thousand subjects, 
by collecting all allusions to them which might be scattered among 
existing books. This Encyclopedia of extracts was published in 
A.D. 1726, and consists of upwards of five thousand volumes containing 
the cream of Chinese literature. 

A complete copy of this very comprehensive and valuable work 
has recently been secured for the British Museum, whose own amazing 
catalogue scarcely eclipses that of the Imperial library, published at 
the close of the eighteenth century, and enumerating upwards of one 
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hundred and seventy-three thousand volumes on all branches of 
literature, without including works of fiction, dramas, or any books 
relating to the Taouist or Buddhist religions. It is, however, 
necessary to add that the majority of these books are little more than 
mere commentaries, by intellectual pigmies of modern days, on the 
writings of men possessed of a far wider range of thought, and freer 
imagination, than these their cramped descendants. 


Cc. F, GORDON CUMMING, 
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THE STORY OF THE LYCEUM 
THEATRE. 


]* 1765, Mr. James Payne, an architect, erected upon a piece 

of ground that formerly belonged to Exeter House a building— 
constructed for the exhibitions of “The Society of Artists ”—which he 
christened the “ Lyceum.” Three years later, divisions taking place 
among its members, certain of them went off to Somerset House, 
and there founded the Royal Academy, while the original body soon 
afterwards sank into oblivion. The premises were then purchased 
by Mr. Lingham, a breeches-maker in the Strand, who let them for 
exhibitions, or balls, or meetings, or any other purpose for which he 
could find a tenant. 

About 1794 Dr. Arnold rebuilt the interior as a theatre, but 
being unable to obtain a licence through the strenuous opposition of 
the patentees of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, he had at last to 
give Lingham back his lease and forfeit his improvements with it. 
By including a large saloon and several smaller rooms, as well as the 
theatre, in the building, it could accommodate several exhibitions 
at the same time. In 1789 and 1790 Charles Dibdin gave here his 
“Sans Souci,” a musical and variety entertainment ; and when the 
Amphitheatre in Westminster Road was burnt down, it was here 
that Astley brought his circus. ‘The Musical Glasses” (without 
Shakespeare), phantasmagoria, panoramas made their home here. It 
was by turns a school of eloquence, a concert-room, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, the show-place of a white negro girl, and of a 
porcupine man; actors out of engagements gave entertainments 
here ; and here it was that in 1802 Madame Tussaud, upon her 
arrival in England, first exhibited her collection of wax-work figures. 

Not until 1809 did it become a regular theatre. In that year 
the burnt-out company of Drury Lane obtained a special licence 
from the Lord Chamberlain to give dramatic performances at the 
Lyceum until their new building should be ready. Upon their 
retirement Dr. Arnold applied for a licence for the performance of 
English opera, which was granted under the idea that it would prove 
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a nursery for English singers for the winter theatres. The name of 
the building was changed from the Lyceum to the English Opera 
House, and the season commenced in 1810, with Braham, Oxberry, 
and Harley among the company. The old ballad operas of the last 
century, musical farces, and melodramas were the kind of entertain- 
ment provided. In 1815, having obtained a 99-years’ lease from 
the Marquis of Exeter, at a ground-rent of £700 per annum, 
Arnold purchased the whole block of buildings which now form a 
square between Wellington Street and Exeter Street, and rebuilt the 
houses, shops, and theatre, at a cost of £80,000. Very different 
was the appearance of the neighbourhood in those days from what it 
presents now. Where the northern half of Wellington Street, which 
was not made until 1829, debouches into the Strand, stood Exeter 
Change, projecting over the pavement, and narrowing the thorough- 
fare. This place was famous for its show of wild beasts and 
monsters, pictures of which, after the manner of the shows of a 
country fair, were daubed all over the frontage ; it was the Zoological 
Gardens of that day, and was considered by country cousins to be 
one of the sights of London. 

The principal entrance to the theatre was beneath a alt stone 
portico, supported by six Ionic columns, leading into a long, vaulted 
passage, upon which a door of the adjoining tavern opened, as it now 
does, into the pit passage. The entrances to pit and gallery were in 
Exeter Court. At prices ranging from five shillings to one, the house 
was computed to hold £350. The interior was handsomely 
decorated, but the great feature of the building was a saloon seventy- 
two feet long and forty wide, fitted up as a winter garden, with 
flowers and shrubs, and diversified in character each season: some- 
times it represented an Italian terrace, then a Chinese pavilion, at 
another it was fitted up with pictures of ancient Egypt. This house 
was one of the first places of public amusement that adopted the 
use of gas, and in 1817 a great feature was made in the bills of 
the announcement that gas-lights were introduced over the whole 
stage. Later on in the same season this innovation was extended to 
the auditorium. 

The new house commenced its career with a company among 
which we find Miss Kelly, Miss Poole, Mrs. Orger, Wallack, Harley, 
Dowton. Of these notable artistes, the first-named was destined for 
some years to be the bright particular star of the theatre. All readers 
of Charles Lamb will be acquainted with that charming story in 
which, under the name of Barbara S——, he has told something of 
the early life of that delightful actress. Fanny Kelly has been dead 
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only a year .or two, and yet so long is it since she retired from the 
stage—it is fifty years ago—that few old playgoers can have seen her, 
and fewer still can have any distinct recollection of her acting. She 
was the niece of Michael Kelly, the composer, and half-sister of Mrs. 
Charles Mathews the elder. At nine years old she could read and 
sing at sight any piece of music put into her hand, and through the 
influence of her uncle was engaged as a chorister at Drury Lane ; 
there she played the Duke of York to George Frederick Cooke’s 
Richard, on his first appearance in London; and Prince Arthur to 
Mrs. Siddons’ Constance. She remained some time at this house. She 
was afterwards engaged at the Haymarket, but was so timid and 
nervous that she made no mark in her profession until 1814, when 
her clever acting at the English Opera House secured the success of 
a pantomime called “ Harlequin Hoax.” In the first season of the new 
theatre “The Maid and the Magpie” was produced. It was just after 
the cause cé/ébre of Eliza Fenning, and a certain similarity between 
the two stories made the piece the sensation of the day ; and this 
was greatly intensified by the exquisite acting of Miss Kelly as the 
falsely-accused servant, Annette. Memories of this old piece still 
survive in Rossini’s “ La Gazza Ladra,” and in H. J. Byron’s burlesque. 
From that time she became identified with the heroines of domestic 
drama, and in such parts as Phoebe in “The Miller’s Maid,” Lisette 
in “ The Sergeant’s Wife,” and many others written expressly to suit 
her particular style ; she had .no rival in her own day, nor has she 
had a successor since. She was equally excellent in certain soubrette 
parts in farces, and while never lacking dramatic intensity or broad 
humour, her style was perfectly natural, no slight commendation in 
an age when stage art was generally stilted and artificial. Although 
very plain, she was twice in danger of her life from rejected lovers : 
one man fired at her from Drury Lane pit, and the bullet”passed 
over her head ; at Dublin another love-sick swain was so violent and 
threatening in his behaviour that she had to give him into custody. 
The ludicrous side of the story is that both were proved to be insane. 
“What can it mean?” she said very naively to the Dublin magis- 
trate before whom the latter case was brought. “It can’t be my beauty 
that drives these poor people mad!” After being for years the great 
attraction of the English Opera House, she built a small theatre in 
connection with her private house in Dean Street, Soho, now known 
as the Royalty, for the purpose of a dramatic school ; but it proved 
a failure, and at forty-four years of age, although by no means in 
easy circumstances, she retired from the profession of which she was 
one of the brightest ornaments. Just before her death, through the 
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represetitations of some friends, she, then in her ninety-thitd year, wa3 
granted a pension of £150 from the Civil List. 

The licence granted to the English Opera House extended from 
July 1 to October; but, except by special permission for some 
particular occasion, no play belonging to the répertoire of the winter 
theatres was allowed to be performed. Ballad operas of the “ Love 
in a Village,” “ No Song, no Supper,” and “ Rosina” school ; strong 
melodrama of the transpontine type, bearing such titles as “The 
Death Fetch” ; musical farces; pantomimes ; versions of German and 
Italian opera, cut down to a commonplace serious or comic drama, 
with songs and duets, most of the concerted pieces being omitted— 
in the first place, because the company could not sing them, and 
in the second, because the public would not have cared about 
them—this was the kind of fare provided for the patrons of this 
house. But it did not pay ; and in 1817 the management resorted 
to the curious experiment of giving two performances a night, the 
one commencing at six, the other at half-past nine, at reduced 
prices, an experiment that was very speedily abandoned. 

It was on this stage, in 1818, that Mathews the elder first 
appeared in his famous entertainment “ Mathews at Home.” His 
extraordinary powers of mimicry had for some time overshadowed 
his great abilities as an actor, so that, as he complained in his 
opening address, both managers and the press had fallen into the 
habit of regarding him as a mere mimic, and on the opening of the 
great theatres he occasionally found himself left out in the cold. 
Years before, as we have already stated, Charles Dibdin appeared in 
the old house in a musical and mimetic entertainment with great 
success, and this it was that suggested the idea to Mathews. Arnold, 
the manager, offered to engage him for seven years at a thousand a 
year, terms with which, never anticipating the enormous success that 
the entertainment would achieve, he at once closed. The “At 
Home” was to be given each year during April and May at the 
English Opera House, and in the proyinces during the remaining 
months. In the life of her husband, Mrs. Mathews expressed herself 
so strongly upon what she considered this unjust bargain, that 
Arnold defended himself in a pamphlet in which he set forth that 
independent of the salary he had to risk £3,500 per annum upon 
an untried speculation, the failure of which would have been 
disastrous to him. When the success was assured, more favourable 
terms for the artist, however, were arranged. Here is a copy of the 
first bill:— 
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THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, STRAND. 


The public ave respectfully informed that they will find Mr. Mathews * At 
Home” this evening, Thursday, April 2nd, 1818 ; Saturday, the 4th, and on the 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday following, when he will have the 
honour of presenting his visitors with an entertainment called 

MAIL CoACH ADVENTURES ; 


Affording an introduction for various comic songs, imitations, etc. Previous to 
which he will address the company on the subject of his present attempt. 


PART First. 

Recitation—Introductory address—General improvement in the conveyance of 
live lumber, as exemplified in the progress of heavy coach, light coach, caterpillar 
and mail—Whimsical description of an expedition to Brentford. 

Sonc—Mail Coach. 
Recitation— Description of the Passengers—Lisping Lady and Critic in Black, 
Sonc—Royal Visitors. 

Recitation—Breaking of a spring—Passengers at Highgate—Literary Butcher— 

Socrates in the Shambles—Definition of Belles-Lettres—French Poets—Rhyming 


Defended. 
Sonc— Cobbler a la Frangaise. 


Recitation—-Theatrical Conversation—Dimensions of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden siages—Matter-of-fact Conversation—Satire on Truisms. 
SonG-—Jucontrovertible Facts in various Branches of Knowledge. 


PART SECOND. 
Mr. Mathews will deliver an experimental lecture on Ventriloquy. 


PART THIRD. 

Recitation—Digression on the Study of the Law; Whimsical Trial, Good 
Grim versus Lapstone—Scramble at Supper—Drunken Farmer—Extract from 
Hippisly’s Drunken Man. 

Sonc—London Newspapers. 

Recitation—Imitation of Fond Barney of York—Arrival of a Scotch Lady~ 
Long Story about Nothing. 

Sonc—Sartholomew Fair. 


Recitation—A Quack Doctor—Mountebank’s harangue—Anecdote of a York- 
shire man, 
Sonc—Wightingale Club. 


The entertainment to conclude with novel specimens of Imitation, in which 
several tragic and comic performers will give their different ideas how ‘‘ Hamlet’s 
Advice to the Players” should be spoken. 

Mathews has had many imitators in this kind of entertainment, 
his own son among the number, but never an equal. To judge by 
the stories related by Mrs. Mathews, his powers of mimicry, or rather 
of transformation, must have been nothing less than marvellous, for 
without make-up, change of dress, or any stage trickery, he could so 
change his personality as to deceive his most intimate friends. He 
was once expelled from behind the scenes of the Liverpool Theatre, 
where he was actually playing at the time, as an intrusive stranger ; 
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and the next moment, after simply allowing his features and figure to 
assume their normal appearance, passed through the stage door again 
and was recognised as Mr. Mathews. In those days the Aadbitués of 
the boxes had the entrée of the green-room of Drury Lane ; among 
those who availed themselves of the privilege was a curious old 
gentleman, whose name, it was understood, was Pennyman, and 
whose behaviour was so eccentric that he soon became a notorious 
character. “ No one,” to use Mrs. Mathews’s words, “ could tell how 
the gentleman got admittance, and therefore there was no mode of 
excluding him. Every night he attracted inconvenient numbers to 
the green-room ; and on the nights when my husband performed it 
was a matter of much regret to the performers that Mathews always 
came to the theatre too early or too late to see a subject whom he, 
of all others, ought to see. It was really surprising that no suspicion 
of the truth arose. How long this imposture lasted I forget, but it 
was at length revealed by the impostor himself. One night in the 
midst of a greater excitement than was usually created by him, he 
suddenly stood before the assembled crowd as Mr. Mathews.” Nearly 
as remarkable is another tale told of this absolute power of changing 
his personality. When Godwin was writing “Cloudesley” he asked 
him to furnish him with some hints upon the possibilities of disguise. 
Mathews invited him to dinner, and after the meal was over gave him 
some ocular demonstrations upon the subject. Presently, while his 
guest was conversing with Mrs. Mathews, the host slipped out of the 
room, and almost immediately afterwards a servant entered toannounce 
a Mr. Jenkins. Mrs. Mathews looked vexed, and had scarcely time 
to explain that it was a troublesome and eccentric neighbour, when 
the new visitor, not waiting for permission to enter, followed close at 
the servant’s heels. He was introduced to Mr. Godwin, and began 
to talk so incessantly about his works, and make such impertinent 
inquiries about the forthcoming one, that the illustrious author, bored 
and annoyed, rose from his seat and went to the window that opened 
on to the lawn ; but Mr. Jenkins was not to be so easily evaded, he 
pushed before him and officiously offered to unfasten the window ; 
after fumbling a little he threw it open and turned round ; then, to 
his astonishment, Godwin saw another man,—not Mr. Jenkins, but 
Charles Mathews. Mathews’s imitation of Lord Ellenborough was 
so exact that he received a polite request from his lordship not 
to repeat it. He respected this intimation, although his refusal to 
comply with the demand of a crowded house next night, assembled by 
the fame of this mimicry, almost created a riot. 

The Prince Regent, however, sent for him to Carlton House, and 
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there he had to imitate his lordship for the delectation of his Royal 
Highness, who went into ecstasies over the performance. After this 
Mathews became a terror to judges and barristers whenever he was 
seen in court. One day during a provincial tour he strolled into the 
sessions house at Shrewsbury while a trial was going on. Presently 
an usher came to him with the judge’s compliments to enquire if he 
would like a seat upon the bench. Rather astonished, as he had no 
acquaintance with his lordship, Mathews followed his conductor and 
was most effusively received. Relating the incident some years 
afterwards to a legal friend, he was commenting upon the politeness 
shown him, when the listener burst out laughing, “I’ve heard the 
judge tell the story,” he said, “and I remember his saying ‘I was so 
frightened when I caught sight of that d———d Mathews in the court 
with his eyes upon me that I couldn’t fix my thoughts upon the 
case, for I believed he had come there for the purpose of taking me 
off on the stage that night, so I thought it was best to be as civil to 
him as possible.’ ” 

Small as were the privileges accorded to the minor theatres, the 
managers of the great patent houses endeavoured to curtail them by 
prolonging their own season further into the summer, and there were 
appeals to the public from one side and to the Lord Chamberlain 
‘from the other. There isa good story told in an unpublished letter 
of Peake’s of this feud. Dr. Kitchener, who was a general friend of the 
theatrical people of the day, hit upon what he considered the splen- 
did idea of inviting the four belligerent managers of the Haymarket, 
English Opera House, Covent Garden, and Drury Lane to a dinner, 
at which there should be no other guests. The arrangement was kept 
a close secret, and each arrived profoundly ignorant of the others’ pre- 
sence. The combined astonishment may be imagined. But, after a 
little awkwardness, they could not withstand the ludicrousness of the 
situation, and, bursting out into a hearty laugh, shook hands and put 
a good face upon the matter. The doctor now tried hard to introduce 
the subject of their differences, but for a time they parried all his 
efforts, until at last Elliston, then lessee of Drury Lane, rose, and with 
an air of overwhelming hauteur laid his hand upon Arnold’s head 
and exclaimed, “ Minor manager, I will lay my hand upon you and 
crush you!” All kinds of expedients were resorted to to evade the 
patent laws during the close months. Masquerades and costume 
recitals were frequent, and occasionally special permission was given 
to some distinguished actor to appear in a round of legitimate charac- 
ters. It was here in 1821 that Mrs. Glover, for her benefit, played 


Hamlet, being the first lady who attempted the part, and a year or 
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two later Mathews was allowed to appear in some of his famous 
characters of legitimate comedy. Melodrama and farce, however, 
continued to be the staple pieces provided ; and the poorness of their 
literary merit was partly compensated for by the excellence of the 
company engaged to interpret them. Wrench, T. P. Cooke, Mrs. 
Chatterley, Clara Fisher, Wilkinson, “little” Knight, Bartley, Wal- 
lack, O. Smith, Miss Kelly, were among the best-known names. On 
July 2, 1825, the bills announced that Miss Goward, from the Theatres 
Royal Norwich and York, would make her first appearance in London 
as Rosina in the ballad opera of that name, and Little Pickle in the 
“ Spoiled Child.” That is now close upon sixty years ago ; yet the lady, 
who was destined to become one of the greatest favourites, scarcely 
excepting Fanny Kelly, that ever trod those boards, is still living, 
but she is better known to us all under the name of Mrs. Keeley. 

In 1830 the English Opera House died the natural death of all 
theatres—by fire. And it was not till July, 1834, that the present 
building was finished and opened under the name of the “ New 
Theatre Royal, Lyceum, and English Opera House.” Beazly was the 
architect ; but there was a curious omission in the plan,—the gallery 
stairs were forgotten ; and this extraordinary oversight was not dis- 
covered until the building was finished, and a temporary wooden 
staircase, which, however, remained for several years, had to be hastily 
put up for the ascent of the gods to their Olympus. By this time the 
aspect of the entire neighbourhood had been changed. Old Exeter 
Change had disappeared several years before, Wellington Street had 
been opened, and the principal entrance to the theatre was transferred 
from the Strand to the new thoroughfare,"an alteration that can 
scarcely be said to have been for the better. The first success was 
made with John Barnett’s charming opera, “The Mountain Sylph,” 
with Miss Romer, Henry Phillips, and Stretton in the principal parts ; 
it was played a hundred nights to crowded houses, and the season 
was extended, for the first time, through November. Next year, by 
royal authority, it commenced in April, and was continued into the 
following January, but with such ill results that the price of the boxes 
was reduced from four shillings to two, and the management was 
ultimately resolved into a commonwealth among the company. 
Then came Italian Opera Buffa and French plays, all more or less 
failures. ‘Theatrical affairs were then in the lowest depth of that 
long depression that extended from the retirement of John Kemble 
to within the last ten or fifteen years, during which the stage was 
voted unfashionable—most terrible of all bans in this country. 

It was at this house, in the winter of 1838-39, that promenade 
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concerts, announced as a novelty from Paris, were first introduced 
into this country. The music was purely instrumental. As they were 
continued for several seasons, from November to May, it may be 
presumed that they were tolerably successful. In 1839 the dramatic, 
or operatic, season as it would be called, opened on April 1, with an 
address spoken by Mrs. Stirling. It seems strange to come upon 
that name in a file of old fossil bills—a name that still stands in the 
foremost rank of English actresses. 

In 1841 Balfe undertook the management, and opened with a 
great flourish of trumpets, and with what appeared to be an excellent 
chance of success—a real national opera, aftr the continental form ; 
no mere siring of ballads, but works worthy to stand beside the pro- 
ductions of Italy and Germany, were to be produced. The Queen 
headed the list of subscribers. Orchestra stalls were formed for the 
first time, and the prices of admission raised to seven shillings. A 
spectacular opera upon an Egyptian subject, called “ Keolanthe,” 
composed by the manager, was produced on the opening night, and 
Macfarren was to set to work upon something to follow. But these 
were all castles in the air ; very soon there was a defection of the 
principal artists; everything went wrong, and after a ten weeks’ 
struggle the doors were suddenly closed. Perhaps the failure is more 
easily explainable than the disappointed impresario cared to admit. 
The people who could appreciate Mozart and Rossini, and even 
Bellini and Donizetti, would not care to listen to “ Keolanthe,” of 
which probably not a bar survives in anybody’s memory ; and as 
in those days every girl had not learned to strum upon the piano--— 
happy days !—the taste for even such music as this had not yet 
risen among the masses. inc ille lacryme. After this came 
German opera, with stalls at ten and sixpence, the first time we hear 
of such a price in} a theatre; but the Germans went the way of the 
English ; the Italian school had the monopoly of fashionable patron- 
age, and the music of the Teutons “ was caviare” to our dilettanti. 

In January 1843 the house was converted into an ‘ American 
Amphitheatre,” a wild-beast show, with the famous Van Amburgh and 
Carter, the lion king, for stars. Later on in the same year, in April, 
Mrs. Waylett undertook the management ; the tariff was reduced, 
and half price taken to all parts of the house ; and to heighten 
the attraction, Signor Nano, the Gnome Fly, was engaged to crawl 
upon the ceiling, walk up perpendicular walls, and fly about the place 
like a veritable Diptera,—a very extraordinary exhibition, but it could 
not save the management from coming to an abrupt termination. 

This year, 1843, was an important one in the annals of the English 
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stage, as a bill was brought into Parliament by Sir James Graham and 
passed, which placed all the metropolitan theatres under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Lord Chamberlain, and deprived the patent houses of that 
monopoly of the performance of the legitimate drama that they had 
enjoyed for upwards of a century. Vexatious and unjust as were the 
restrictions upon the minor theatres, it was a doubtful benefit from an 
artistic point of view ; it scattered the talent that should have been con- 
centrated, it lowered the standard of excellence, it fostered the vanity 
and petty ambition.of men who had just ability enough for Banquo or 
Laertes or Horatio to attempt Macbeth and Hamlet. Histrionic 
talent has never been so plentiful in this or any other country that 
competent artistes for the representation of high tragedy and comedy 
could be found more than sufficient for two or three theatres. And 
it is curious to mark how small has been the absolute effect of 
dramatic free trade : during the days of restriction, three theatres— 
two in winter and one in summer—were privileged to play the legiti- 
mate drama. The Lyceum is now the nearest approach toa legitimate 
theatre in London ; the Princess’s has an occasional Shakespearean 
spasm, but it is the recognised home of spectacular domestic drama ; 
the Vaudeville has given some representations of high comedy that 
we could ill have spared, but only after the Haymarket had changed 
its style of entertainment. Covent Garden has ceased to be a 
dramatic house, and Drury Lane has retired altogether from the 
poetic drama, while those that once were called the minor theatres 
adhere as strictly to their own peculiar style as though the law com- 
pelled them to do so. 

But as soon as the old Act was repealed, every manager rushed 
into Shakespeare, and Othellos, Hamlets, and Macbeths sprang up as 
quickly as toadstools. On the 29th of January, 1844, the English 
Opera House changed its name to the Theatre Royal Lyceum. The 
season opened with Shakspeare’s “ Henry IV.,” an aspiring amateur, 
Captain Harvey Tuckett, playing Falstaff ; the rest of the company 
were taken from the rank and file of the patent theatres. A fort- 
night’s trial, to empty benches, cured the Lyceum of its ambition for 
the legitimate, and on Easter Monday in the same year, the Keeleys, 
who had long been supreme favourites at this house, took up the 
sceptre. They gathered about them an admirable company for the 
class of pieces they performed, which consisted of comic farce, extra- 
vaganza, and strong domestic drama, making up an evening’s enter- 
tainment at once solid and bright, and so various as to suit almost 
any taste ; we have nothing like it at the present day. 

Dickens was then in the very zenith of his popularity, and 
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dramatic versions of his novels were very popular. “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit” scored a great success here, running ninety nights. The caste 
was admirable. Sam Emery, whom we all remember, and who 
made his first appearance in London upon these boards in 1843, 
was the Jonas ; Alfred Wigan the Montague Tigg ; Frank Matthews 
the Pecksniff; Keeley Sairey Gamp; Mrs. Keeley young Bailey ; 
Miss Woolgar and Mrs. Wigan the two girls. Then followed “The 
Chimes,” in which little Keeley was Trotty, and his wife Margaret 
Veck. The “‘ Caudle Lectures” were also dramatised, with Keeley as 
the Mrs. Caudle. The Keeley management came to an end on 
June 11, 1847, in consequence of a disagreement with Arnold, the 
principal landlord, and, on October 18, Madame Vestris succeeded 
to the vacant throne, with one of the finest comedy companies of 
modern days, including, as it did, her incomparable self, Mrs. Fitz- 
william, Mrs. Leigh Murray, Miss Fairbrother, and Mrs. Stirling ; 
Charles Mathews, Frank Matthews (no relation beyond the name), 
whose round unctuous old men were a delight to witness; Leigh 
Murray, an English Delaunay, Meadows, Charles Selby, Harley, 
quaintest of comedians ; and Buckstone, oiliest and raciest of his 
kind. ° 

The opening piece was “ The Pride of the Market,” but the 
successes of the season were “ Used Up,” “ Box and Cox,” and “A 
Rough Diamond.” The Lyceum, under the new management, 
became the most delightful theatrical resort in all London. Extrava- 
ganza and burlesque, as written by Planché, and as mounted by 
Vestris, were broaght to the highest excellence of which they were 
capable, a mixture of the poetic, the fantastic, and the grotesque, 
without a shadow of vulgarity. The charming old fairy tales were 
treated humorously and playfully, but that they were neither degraded 
nor trailed in the gutter mud as they are now, let those who re- 
member “ Prince Charming,” “The King of the Peacocks,” “ The 
Island of Jewels,” and so many others, bear witness. It was in the last- 
named piece (1849), Planché tells us, that the first approach to a trans- 
formation scene was introduced. In the last scene William Beverley, 
who was the scenic artist, arranged the leaves of a palm tree to fall 
and discover six fairies, each supporting a coronet of jewels. “ It 
produced such an effect,” he adds, “as I scarcely remember having 
witnessed on any similar occasion up to that period, and every 
theatre rushed into imitation.” Such was the small beginning of 
those elaborate displays of scenic art with which we are all now so 
familiar. Madame Vestris had, perhaps, passed the meridian of 
her powers, but Mathews was in the perfection of his, with a charm 
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of style, an exquisite polish, that had no rival off the Parisian stage. 
In comedy, farce, or burlesque he was equally at home ; he could 
carry a whole piece upon his shoulders, without ever wearying an 
audience ; and in powers of transformation he was surpassed only 
by his father. What wonders he did in “ Patter versus Clatter,” by 
simply altering the position of his wig and buttoning or unbuttoning 
his coat! Again, in “He Would Be an Actor,” was ever anything 
more surprising than that change from the old Welsh gardener to the 
fashionable French lady? It was on the Lyceum stage that both 
these pieces first saw the foot-lights ; as well as the famous “Game 
of Speculation” (1851). 

There was no lack of public support, but, as everybody knows, 
the speculation ended in bankruptcy. Let the manager explain the 
causes of this result himself: “For seven years we worked day 
and night, with unvarying success, but the want of capital to fall back 
upon was for ever the drawback upon our efforts. Every piece used 
to be got up upon credit, and the outlay had always to be repaid 
before a profit could be realised ; and all the large receipts accruing 
from the brilliant houses from Christmas to Easter were more than 
swallowed up by the utter blank that followed from Easter to 
Michaelmas. . . During these seven years, buoyed up -by hope, 
I battled with my fate, and made head against my increasing 
difficulties, ti!l one heavy fall of snow at Christmas spared me the 
trouble of continuing my existence.” The fact was, he entered upon 
the lesseeship burdened with debts standing over from the Olympic 
and Covent Garden failures, and was never out of the hands of the 
Jews. Then he had for wife one of the most extravagant of women, 
to whom the most costly luxuries had become necessities of life. 
In such a small item as gloves, for instance, she would sometimes 
use up a box in a single night ; if a pair, or half a dozen pairs 
in succession, fitted with the slightest crease, they were cast 
aside, and for every scene a fresh pair was put on. When lace 
curtains were required upon the stage they were real lace, and 
everything else was in equal proportion. Mathews was made 
bankrupt, but obtained a first-class certificate. Soon afterwards he 
was arrested by an inveterate creditor, and thrown into Lancaster 
gaol. More than once before he had had a narrow escape of such a 
fate, 4 propos of which he used to tell some amusing stories. One 
night, as he was entering the stage door of the Lyceum, a bailiff 
tapped him upon the shoulder, “ Why have you not renewed the 
bill?” asked the man. “He” (the creditor) “wouldn’t renew it,” 
replied Mathews. “Well, then, just write your name across this,” 
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said the man, producing a long slip of blue paper with a stamp in 
the corner. Mathews didso. ‘ Now I’m your creditor, and shall 
be happy to renew if you can’t pay at the end of the time.” And 
with these words he disappeared. He had paid the debt out of his 
own pocket to save the actor from a prison. Who shall talk about 
stony-hearted bailiffs after that? “ How many times,” Mathews writes, 
“have I gone upon the stage with a heavy heart and a merry face, 
to act the very part in jest that I was playing behind the scenes in 
earnest, and not a sympathetic smile to pity me. On the contrary, 
everybody seemed to believe that I revelled in it, and every allusion I 
had made to duns and bailiffs was hailed by the audience as the 
emanation of a light heart, and a most unctuous enjoyment. Had I 
been a tragedian and walked on with a melancholy air and serious 
face, I should have cause for feeling my unfortunate position—‘ Poor 
fellow, see how down he is!’ But the painfully successful effort of 
assuming gaiety and joyousness—difficult as it was—robbed me of 
all sympathy. ‘Pooh! pooh ! he doesn’t care, he likes it ; he’s in his 
element.’” After being incarcerated for nearly a month in Lancaster 
gaol he was released. He had taken his seat in the railway carriage, 
bound for London, when a man sitting opposite to him pointed to 
the Castle, as they steamed by, and remarked to a lady sitting beside 
him, “ That’s where Charley Mathews is!” “ Really,” answered 
the lady, sympathetically, “poor fellow!” ‘‘ Poor fellow! Not at 
all,” answered the other ; “he revels in it. Lord bless you, he’s 
been in every prison in England!” A few days after his release 
Madame Vestris died. She had retired from the stage in 1854, in 
consequence of ill health. The last piece she played in was a 
version of “La Joie Fait Peur,” called “Sunshine Through the 
Clouds.” 

Charles Dillon undertook the management of the Lyceum in the 
autumn of 1856, and made a decided impression by his fine per- 
formance of Belphegor. Perhaps it is not too much to say that a 
finer piece of melodramatic acting has not been seen upon the London 
stage within living memory. Marie Wilton, who had been playing for 
a short time at the Adelphi, was the Henri, and J. L. Toole, then in his 
first London engagement, was the Fanfaronade. Nor were Dillon’s 
talents confined to the lower walks of the drama ; there were points 
in his Virginius and even in his Lear that have not been equalled 
by any succeeding English actor. Westland Marston wrote “A Life’s 
Ransom” for him in 1857, and “A Hard Struggle” in 1858, and 
Leigh Hunt his “ Love’s Amazement.” It is worth noting that it was 
under this management that stalls were first permanently established, 
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though the charge was only five shillings, afterwards raised to six. The 
Pyne and Harrison company occupied the house during the summer 
of 1857, and achieved a great success with “The Rose of Castile.” 
Edmund Falconer took the house for a season in the autumn of 1858, 
and produced his comedy of “ Extremes,” which enjoyed a long run. 
Madame Celeste succeeded him, and carried on the management 
for two unsuccessful seasons ; then came Falconer a second time 
(1861) with the memorable “ Peep o’ Day,” which ran considerably 
over a twelvemonth. In the autumn of 1863 the house again changed 
hands, and Charles Fechter became the lessee. The Fechter régime 
was a red-letter day in the annals of our stage ; he brought in a new 
order of things theatrical, swept away worn-out traditions, and was the 
pioneer of all those elaborate spectacles of which we are getting 
a little too much at the present day. He began by revolutionising 
the stage itself, and thereby rendered possible such mechanical 
effects as we never before dreamed of. The ancient grooves, trap- 
doors, and sticky flats were done away with, the flooring was so con- 
structed that it could be taken to pieces like a child’s puzzle, and 
scenery could be raised or sunk in any part, while all the shifting was 
done on the mezzanine beneath; ceilings were no longer represented 
by hanging cloths, or the walls of a room by open wings, but were 
solidly built ; the old glaring foot-lights, which used to make such 
hideous lights and shadows upon the faces of the performers, were 
sunk and subdued, and set scene succeeded set scene with a rapidity 
which in those days, when never more than one set was attempted 
in each act, was regarded as marvellous. There was also an atten- 
tion to details of costume and general effect that had never been 
attempted except in the Shakspearean revivals of Macready and 
Charles Kean. But it was not alone in the mechanical and artistic 
departments that he wrought such startling changes: he shook to their 
foundation all the traditions of the old tie-wig school of acting, which, 
however excellent they were in their time, had now become musty 
and pedantic. It was many a day since anything so brilliant and 
unconventional had been seen upon the stage as his “ Lagardtre” 
and “ Ruy Blas.” He was the first of the Hamlets who wholly dis- 
carded the Kemble traditions, and has been the source of inspiration to 
all his successors. Never, perhaps, were the two first acts more beau- 
tifully rendered—especially the first soliloguy—or the highly-wrought 
sensitive soul of the melancholy Dane more truthfully portrayed ; 
but after that, with certain exceptions, the representation was far 
from satisfactory. When he attempted to colloquialise “ Othello” he 
deservedly failed. A notable production was ‘‘ The Master of Ravens- 
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wood,” with the quicksand effect in the last scene ; but many of the 
plays he produced—such as “ The War Cry” and “ Bel Demonio”— 
were wholly unworthy the theatre, the manager, and the pains 
bestowed upon them, and failure was the result. 

After Fechter retired the Lyceum fell upon evil days and passed 
into various hands, and failure followed failure, until it was commonly 
spoken of as “ the unlucky house,” and people interested in theatrical 
matters began to prophesy that nothing would ever again succeed there. 
So that when Bateman took it in 1871 it was regarded as a forlorn 
hope. And such it very nearly proved to be. Taken almost especially 
to bring forward his daughter Isabel, in whom he hoped to repeat 
the success achieved by her elder sister in Leah, he commenced his 
campaign with a version of George Sand’s “La Petite Fadette.” It 
failed, and “The Bells” was put up, not with any idea of a great 
success, but merely as a stop-gap or a Jis-aller. We must go 
back at least to the night when Frederick Robson played Shylock for 
the first time in Talfourd’s burlesque of the ‘“ Merchant of Venice” 
to find any parallel to the electrical success achieved by Mr. 
Henry Irving on his first appearance as Mathias; his Digby Grant 
had established his reputation as a character actor of the first order, 
but his most enthusiastic admirers were not prepared for such a 
revelation of original powers as was revealed by his marvellous 
impersonation of the conscience-haunted Burgomaster. It recalled 
no histrionic tradition ; it was a new sensation. From that time he 
took a high position in the ranks of his profession, a position which, 
with few exceptions, has been advanced by every fresh part he has 
played, and which has certainly attained its climax since his return 
from America. But Mr. Irving’s career is too well-known to all who 
would be likely to take any interest in it to need recapitulation here. 
He became manager at the end of 1878, and under his rule the once 
“unlucky” Lyceum has become the most prosperous theatre in 
London. Following in the steps of Fechter, but far outstriding his 
teacher, he has rendered it world-renowned for the splendour of its 
productions, at the same time imbuing them with a poetical grace 
which is almost unique. 

Any account of the Lyceum, however brief, would be incomplete 
without some reference to an institution which, though not theatrical, 
was associated during fifty-eight years with its walls. Need it besaid we 
refer to the Sublime Society of Beef Steaks, founded by Rich in 1735. 
For seventy years Covent Garden was their home, but when that 
house was burnt down in 1808, they took up their quarters for one 
year at the Bedford Coffee House. ‘Thence, in 1809, they removed 
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to the Lyceum. When this theatre was rebuilt after the fire, a couple 
of rooms were added for their especial accommodation—Mr. Irving 
gave his memorable supper on the rooth night of the “ Merchant of 
Venice” in them—and there all meetings were held until the disso- 
lution of the club in 1867. During the hundred and odd years of 
the club’s existence many of the most celebrated men of those 
generations were members. It was rigidly laid down that the number 
should never exceed twenty-four, and they would not make an 
exception even for the Prince Regent, who had to wait his turn. 
The members met every Saturday night to eat beefsteaks and drink 
port wine. At the end of the dining-room was an enormous grating 
in the form of a gridiron, through which the fire was seen, and the 
steaks were handed from the kitchen. Over this was the quotation 


If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. 


There was perfect equality, and the last-made member, even were 
he of royal blood, was made the fag of the rest. There is a capital 
story told of this peculiarity of the society. Ona certain occasion, 
when a large and distinguished party had met, a wealthy and pre- 
tentious Liverpool merchant was among the guests. Something 
occurred to rouse his suspicion that the royal and titled persons 
were myths, and he communicated this conviction to his host, 
remarking that it was a very good joke, but he saw through it. The 
idea was instantly seized, and the Beefsteaks, to keep up the delusion, 
resolved themselves into a society of tradesmen. The Duke of 
Sussex reproached Alderman Wood for the tough steaks he had 
sent last Saturday. The Alderman retorted upon his royal brother 
by complaining of the ill-fitting stays he had sent his wife. Sir 
Francis Burdett told Whitbread his last cask of beer was sour, and 
the latter accounted for it by saying that it had been left too long in 
the Tower. A leaf had to be withdrawn to shorten the table, and in 
closing it the chair of the Duke of Leinster, who was president, was 
overbalanced, and both the duke and the chair fell into the grate. 
No one moved, everybody roared, and his Grace had to scramble to 
his feet as best he could. This confirmed the merchant’s scepticism. 
“ Why,” he said, “if he had been a real duke would they not all have 
run to pick him up?” 

H. BARTON BAKER. 




















SCIENCE NOTES. 


CoLourRED HAIL. 


Y concluding note in last month’s number was suggested by a 

letter from Schwedoff in Vature,September 10. He first 

refers to red hailstones picked up in Ireland, and described in ature 

of May 21, and then proceeds to describe others that fell in Russia 

in June, 1880. The forms of these constituted three types—parallelo- 

piped, cylindrical, and spheroidal. The last were much flattened with 

a cavity at the ends of the shorter axis. Some were pierced through 

along this axis, and thus became ring-like. Some were of a pale red 
colour, others pale blue, but most of them were grey or white. 

We know that iron vapour exists abundantly in the solar atmo- 
sphere, and it must be ejected with the hydrogen outbursts, and more 
or less intermingled with the aqueous vapour. Such mixed vapour 
on condensing and solidifying would imprison some of the condensed 
iron-oxide dust. The peroxide would give the red stain, a lower 
oxide in small quantity the pale blue or grey. 


Cotp Hatt. 


] N a recent number of the Annales de Chimie et Physique (Series 6, 

vol. 3, page 425) Boussingault records his observations on the 
temperature of hailstones that fell in the Department of the Loire. 
They were as low as —10°3° Centigrade (z.¢., 18} degrees below 
freezing, Fahr.), while the surrounding air was at 26° C. (79° Fahr.). 
Other observers have noted similar temperatures. These facts, as 
far as they go, support Schwedoff’s theory of their cosmic origin. 


THE VELOCITY OF HAILSTONES. 


NE of the objections to Schwedoff’s theory, which is presented 
on a superficial glance at the subject, is that the actual 
velocity with which hailstones strike the earth is far too small for 
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visitors from sucha distance encountering the earth in its rapid 
orbital and cosmical flight. 

Some observations I made in the Romsdal and on the Geiranger- 
fjord, and have recorded in both my books on Norway, have a direct 
explanatory bearing on this question. There are waterfalls in these 
places and other parts of Norway formed by a small stream plunging 
over a precipice, and descending from a height of 2,000 feet and 
upwards. 

At the upper part of the fall the water is a continuous stream ; 
presently this is broken by the acceleration tearing the lower and more 
rapidly moving portions from those above them. Lower down, as the 
acceleration proceeds, the collision between air and water breaks up 
still further the detached fragments of the original stream, and this 
continues until all is pounded into snowy spray. Every subdivision 
of the particles of the water exposes more and more surface to the 
friction of the air, and this friction or resistance of course goes on 
increasing with the increasing velocity of downfall, until at last the 
resistance just balances the accelerating force of gravitation, and thus 
no further velocity is attainable. From this boundary the remaining 
downward journey of the shattered water is performed with uniform 
velocity, even with retarded velocity when the air is dry enough to 
effect a sensible amount of evaporation from the water particles. 

A similar result must occur if hailstones or larger masses of ice 
enter our atmosphere with great velocity from without; there is a 
breaking up and retardation, accompanied, of course, with evolution 
of heat, superficial liquefaction, and boiling (as explained in the 
note above quoted) ; but the specific gravity of the hail being no 
greater (actually less) than that of the water drops, the retardation 
must proceed until ultimately the original great velocity will be 
reduced to what I may designate the critical velocity, or that at 
which the resistance of the atmosphere exactly balances the accelera- 
tion of gravitation. This velocity will of course vary with the size of 
the hailstones, as the smaller present a greater surface in proportion 
to their gravitating energy than the larger. 

The open question is, whether the quantity of atmosphere through 
which such supposed cosmic ice would fall is sufficient to effect this 
amount of retardation of particles having the dimensions~of hail- 
stones. The obliquity of their incidence, or the slope at which they 
enter the atmosphere, is of course an important factor in the solution 
of this question. It should be noted that the greater the obliquity, 
the longer will be their atmospheric course, and the greater the amount 
of atmospheric resistance ; and that when the sum of the horizontal 
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component of this resistance has attained an equality to the horizontal 
component of the original momentum of the hailstone, its remaining 
course will be determined by gravitation, and thus its final path may 
approach to that of a similar hailstone merely dropped from a 
cloud. 

In taking up the cudgels in defence of Schwedoff’s theory I am 
by no means asserting that it is proved, or even provable with our 
present limited supply of facts ; what I maintain is that the “ mani- 
fest absurdity” verdict of Sir William Thomson was superficial and 
thoughtless. 

We require to know more than is known at present concerning 
the course and velocity of hailstones: whether their slanting fall, 
which is sometimes so remarkable, is always and fully explainable by 
the course and velocity of the wind; and more particularly what 
is the velocity and course of hailstones falling at great elevations 
compared with those falling at or near to sea level. 

Now that we have mountain observatories in so many places, I 
think the attention of the meteorological observers at these stations 
should be directed to this subject. 

In the “ Philosophical Transactions,” No. 203, is an account of a 
hailstorm at Lille, in Flanders, in 1686, describing hailstones which 
contained in the middle “a dark brown matter which thrown on 
the fire gave a very great report.” 

Dr. Halley describes a storm which, on April 29, 1697, came from 
Carnarvonshire, and travelled across Cheshire, covering a space sixty 
miles long and about two miles wide. Within this space not only aJl 
sorts of fowls and other small animals were killed, but trees were 
split, men and horses were knocked down, and the hailstones buried 
themselves in the ground an inch or an inch and a half deep. 

Darwin records a still more destructive hailstorm at the foot of 
the Sierra Tapalguen, in Buenos Ayres. Large wild deer and ostriches 
were killed, besides a multitude of ducks, hawks, partridges, &c. 
Other records of the killing of cattle and the devastation of whole 
districts might be quoted at great length. 


A MEDICAL SUGGESTION. 


T is well known that many patients to whom cod-liver oil is pre- 

scribed are unable to overcome the nausea it produces, and that 
various substitutes are used, such as cream, olive-oil, glycerine, &c. 

The desideratum is a hydrocarbon or simple fatty food that may 

be easily digested and assimilated in spite of general feebleness, 
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In the course of my experiments. and observations on the 
changes effected by the cookery of food, I was led to a theory of 
the cookery of fat, which is expounded in Chapter X. of “ The 
Chemistry of Cookery.” Since the publication of this, I have 
made further observations on the granular structure (there described 
as due to partial dissociation of fat) of different kinds of cooked fat, 
and find that it displays itself rather remarkably in “ bacon liquor,” 
2.¢., the fat which is melted out from bacon during its frying, baking, 
or grilling, especially when it is cooked in an oven. This, therefore, 
should, if I am right, be proportionately easy to digest. 

I have accordingly experimented upon myself by using it instead 
of butter, spreading it on bread and toast, when cold, more than 
doubly as thick as butter is usually spread. I can eat this with im- 
punity, while an equal quantity of butter would produce disagreeable 
symptoms of indigestion. 

The question that I am unable to answer is whether other people, 
especially those to whom cod-liver oil is commonly prescribed, will 
find it similarly suitable to their digestive powers. This can only 
be determined by experiments extending over a wide area. It is 
already well known that fat bacon cooked in the ordinary way, as for 
breakfast, is far more easily digested than would be the same pork if 
eaten fresh; but according to my view that part of the bacon fat 
which remains in the rasher is not so completely cooked, not so far 
dissociated, as the fused fat. Even in the case of extreme frizzling, 
the remaining solid fat is enveloped in tissue, and this tissue has to 
be digested with it, and probably interferes with the easy digestion of 
the fat. 

If this note induces any of my readers who are using cod-liver 
oil to try this substitute—an experiment that harms nobody—I shall 
be glad to learn the result, especially so from any medical practitioner 
who may test its merits as applied over the larger area of his 
experience. 


“THE MIND As A DIAGNOSTIC SURFACE.” 


HIS is the quaint and expressive title of one of the papers in 

Dr. Richardson’s “Asclepiad” of last July. His theory is that 

every “serious distinctive disease” has its own distinctive mental 
state ; or, otherwise stated, special mental aberrations accompany 
each particular disease. This being the case, an examination of the 
state of mind of the patient may assist the physician in diagnosing 
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the nature or seat of the disease, and thus the mind presents to him 
a diagnostic surface. 

A number of examples are given, and classified according to the 
mental symptoms. Into these particulars I must not enter, but will 
simply fulfil the purpose of this note by suggesting a confirmation of 
Dr. Richardson’s theory, which he himself does not appear to have 
considered. 

Many years ago, at one of those small, select, and most enjoyable 
evening reunions held at the house of George Combe, in Melville 
Street, Edinburgh, and designated by the brilliant Dr. Samuel Brown 
{not “Rab,” but “Galileo Brown”) “circumtabular teas,” the 
subject of the physiognomy of disease was started ; and instances 
were quoted of accurate diagnoses of deep-seated maladies by | 
physicians and surgeons who had cultivated the faculty of thus 
detecting disease. Andrew Carmichael, of Dublin, was specially 
mentioned as possessing this faculty in a very remarkable degree. 
In walking through the streets with a friend he would describe the 
diseased condition of the vital organs of passing passengers as 
though they were bodily transparent, and when opportunities of 
verifying his physiognomical diagnoses were afforded they were 
usually found to be right. 

The connection between this and Dr. Richardson’s theory is 
obvious. States of mind, as we all know, are exhibited physiogno- 
mically. The face is a “ diagnostic surface” in reference to mental 
states, and if certain mental states accompany certain physical 
diseases the faculty displayed by Carmichael is explained, and its 
successful operation supports Dr. Richardson’s theory. 


ANOTHER CONVERT TO EVOLUTION. 


“ HE Popular Science Monthly” (New York) tells us that the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher “has worthily crowned his 
splendid career as a liberal religious reformer by announcing and 
entering upon a series of discourses to his congregation in exposition 
and defence of the doctrine of evolution in its religious aspects and 
bearings.” As the editor of that admirable and successful scientific 
journal (which pays the English authors for every article it reprints 
from English sources) says, by so doing, Mr. Beecher “commits 
himself boldly and broadly to the most comprehensive, far-reaching, 
and revolutionary truth yet established by science, and which carries 
with it a total reconstruction of the relations of science and 
religion.” 
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We were all astonished at the burial of Mr. Darwin in West- 
minster Abbey, and the rapid conversion of high dignitaries of the 
Church ; but the most violent theological attacks made upon Darwin 
during his lifetime came from dissenting rather than Church pulpits, 
and from the class of dissenters represented in America by Mr. Ward 
Beecher. Quoting Science Monthly, ‘Mr. Beecher and his people 
have been themselves evolved into their present position, and might 
furnish an object lesson on the law of development.” 

When shall we hear of Mr. Spurgeon’s conversion? I have never 
“sat under” Mr. Spurgeon, nor read any of his sermons, but am told 
that he is a brave man, remarkable for originality and independence 
of thought. If so, the news from the States may induce him to read 
what Darwin himself writes, instead of accepting mangled versions of 
his work, and denouncing these Darwin bogies under the belief that 
they represent the actual Darwin. 

If he is really the independent-minded, earnest, seeker for truth 
which his followers believe him to be, there can be only one result 
of such direct independent study by such a man. He will see, as 
Mr. Henry Ward Beecher evidently sees, that the Darwinian or 
evolutionary view of creation elevates enormously our feeble human 
conceptions of the grandeur of creative power, and must necessarily 
elevate all theology accordingly. 


THE TRUE VALUE OF HYPOTHESIS. 


R. CRUM BROWN, in opening the discussion on the Kinetic 
Theories of Gases, in Section A, at the last meeting of the 
British Association, pointed out the “ difficulties,” that is, the contra- 
dictions, presented by chemical action to the prevailing theory, and 
concludes by saying, “I have brought forward these instances of. 
apparent contradiction between the conclusions of the dynamical 
theory as usually stated and observed facts, in the hope that tey 
may be cleared up. This may be conceivably done in two ways— 
either by showing that the facts have not been accurately observed 
or that the conclusions have not been legitimately drawn from the 
theory.” ; 
The third alternative, namely, that the theory itself is false, 
is left aside as inconceivable, or as one which no man having a 
proper regard for scientific orthodoxy would dare to suggest. 
Sir Lyon Playfair, who handles every subject he touches broadly 
and philosophically, treats mere hypothesis very differently. In Aés 
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address to the British Association he quotes Davy’s admirable figure 
which describes hypothesis as the mere scaffolding of science, useful 
to build up true knowledge, but capable of being put up and taken 
down at pleasure. The whole history of science is a continuous 
record of such puttings up and pullings down of elaborate hypo- 
thetical scaffoldings, and the immovable permanency of the solid 
structure of scientific truth, ze. generalised facts. 

Playfair proceeds to quote Bacon, who tells us that the man of 
science “loveth truth more than his theory,” and adds that “the 
changing theories which the world despises are the leaves of the tree 
of science drawing nutriment to the parent stems, and enabling it to 
put forth new branches and to produce fruit; and though the leaves 
fall and decay, the very products ‘of decay nourish the roots of the 
tree, and reappear in the new leaves or theories which succeed.” 

I have just read this admirable address (as reported in JVature) a 
second time, and shall read it yet again. I hope my readers will do 
likewise, taking care to read the full authorised copy—not a mere 
abstract. I suppose it is separately published—if not, it should be— 
it deals with questions that concern every British citizen, are funda- 
mental to our national existence, and are so clearly and simply treated 
that every British citizen can easily understand it without any technical 
scientific preparation. 


THE MIGRATION OF SWALLOWS. 


T is a common observation that swallows display great activity 
just before the time of their migration, one popular theory 
being that “they are training for their long journey. I have lately 
watched the swallows that are rather abundant where I live, in con- 
sequence of the abundance of food supplies. During the summer an 
elm tree under which I am accustomed to sit for open-air reading 
has, on fine evenings, given forth a curious subdued roar. On looking 
upwards the source of this was at once evident: a cloud of small 
flies was seen surrounding the tree. The same was the case with 
other trees in the neighbourhood, and a similar cloud commonly 
assembled with similar sonorous effect around the house at about the 
level of the roof gutter. They were a sort of gnat, the species of which 
I am unable to name. 
So long as this supply continued the swallows had no occasion to 
work very hard in order to earn their livelihood, especially as larger 
game was simultaneously abundant. During this period they were 
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to be seen soaring at great elevations, sweeping in long continuous 
lines, as though promenading rather than hunting. After the cold 
weather which we had at the latter part of September no such 
leisurely flights were taken. The swallows were fully occupied in 
darting and dodging much nearer the ground, as though in pursuit of 
game that was scarce, no longer obtainable in abundant battue. 

In one of my notes (September 1884) I stated my own theory 
of the guiding instinct that impels the southward migration of such 
birds, viz., that they simply follow their food. With their power of 
extensive survey they may easily learn that, in spite of limited local 
exceptions, the climatic conditions for the hatching and development 
of the ephemeral insects on which they chiefly feed proceed south- 
wards, and thus the resultant course of their vigorous autumnal 
hunting in following their prey must be southward. 

If I am right, these rapid skimming and darting flights which we 
see in October constitute actual migration ; although darting appa- 
rently in all directions, they are really zigzagging southwards in the 
direction of greatest abundance or least scarcity of food. Their 
return to the same nesting place next year is doubtless a work of 
local memory. 

The young birds can have no local memory of the southward 
course that they have never travelled, and the idea that they are led 
by the old birds is not borne out by observation, as they rarely fly in 
flocks like rooks or starlings; nor, so far as I am aware, have they been 
seen in any great numbers following a direct steady southward course 
in high air overland. They do thus fly over the sea, but (as recent 
observations have shown) their sea flights are only across channels 
of moderate width, where both shores are visible from a bird’s-eye 
point of view. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


PRESERVATION OF BIRDS AND WILD FLOWERS. 


T seems as if before the spread of numbers and the increasing 
demands of civilisation, there would be no such thing—at least 
for the inhabitants of cities—as a free gift of Nature. Water, which is 
one of the most abundant of Nature’s provisions, since it covers the 
greater portion of the world, is already doled out at a costly rate. 
No means have yet been found of supplying fresh air. Could such, 
however, be discovered, there are few of us who would not be glad 
to be able to turn it on with a tap from mountain height or from 
mid.ocean. Meanwhile societies are in contemplation for the pre- 
servation of wild flowers, which, though sown broadcast over the 
earth, are already in danger of extinction so far as many species are 
concerned, and are an object of traffic in the streets; and of wild 
birds, which are shot down with a relentlessness and a rapacity that 
threaten, even in the least-peopled districts, to tax all Nature’s pro- 
creative energies, enormous as these are. Since I first wrote a couple 
of years ago or so concerning wild flowers, the only spots within 
walking reach where I could find meadow-sweet, the wild-rose, 
the ragged robin, and other hedge-row flowers, have disappeared. 
So far as regards birds, I have given up the effort to persuade 
womanhood that the corpse of a slaughtered bird is not a fit- 
ting portion of head-gear. The demon of fashion, which is strong 
enough to conquer modesty in the feminine breast, destroys mercy 
also, and the attempt to show how much cruelty is practised, and 
how much beauty and joyous life are destroyed, for the purpose of 
setting off feminine charms is futile. Still, the time is not far 
distant when legislation on the subject of wanton destruction of bird- 
life, even in remote countries, will be introduced, and wild flowers 
will be placed under some form of protection. Let those who laugh 
at this theory think how within a few years the plucking of wild 
flowers has been prohibited at Hampstead and Kew. A society for 
the preservation of beautiful animals, trees, plants, flowers, &c., has 
been advocated. I, for one, should be glad to see it established. 
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Town Lire versus CouNTRY. 


S there any recorded instance since Shakespeare of a man who 
has once had a full taste of active life among his fellows 
resigning himself to seclusion? In asking this question, I put on 
one side those whom illness or overmastering sorrow drives into 
retirement. So far as 1 can see, men who have pined for retirement, 
or thought they pined for it, have been anything rather than pleased 
when their wish has been granted. The most unhappy man I know 
is one whose political friends believed in his sincerity, and gave him 
a magistracy in the country. Next after him the men most discon- 
tented with their condition I can recall were James Hannay and 
Charles Lever, who were appointed respectively consuls at Barcelona 
and Trieste, and, after being regarded by their friends as objects of 
envy, found no redeeming feature in their lot. Men who live in the 
country for three-fourths of the year, and come to town for the 
remaining fourth, are of course out of the question. I am inclined 
to believe that no lot is more distasteful to the average man who has 
once known the active life of a capital in which he is in touch with 
all social and intellectual movement, than an enforced seclusion. 
No man painted country scenes and objects better than Herrick, yet 
none longed more eagerly for an escape from the influences he 
lauded. Carlyle had the good sense to retire no farther than 
Chelsea. I might, I know, be met with many instances of men of 
education and observation who have quitted town for country. In 
the majority of cases, however, I think that the major force to which 
they yielded might be traced. There are thousands of men who are 
only fitted for a country life. ‘These include Wordsworth, Thoreau, 
and most hearty lovers of Nature. Such, however, shrink from 
town, and know little of the gregarious instincts of average inhabi- 
tants of cities. I feel pretty confident that the cases in which a man, 
through no illness, defeat, loss of strength, or other similar cause, has 
voluntarily quitted town life permanently for country life are far from 
numerous. 


A Martyr TO SCIENCE. 


N a recent number of a contemporary magazine, a question of 
considerable interest is finally set at rest by English scholarship. 
Doubt has been cast, in a pamphlet just published by M. Desdouits, 
professor of philosophy at the Lycée of Versailles, a writer of con- 
siderable reputation, upon the alleged burning in Rome, in 1600, of 
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Giordano Bruno, the eminent Italian philosopher. The punishment 
of Bruno, and his heroic deportment in presence of a death he might 
have escaped by recantation, rest in part upon a letter to Conrad 
Rittershusius, professor of law at Altdorf, from Scioppius, who describes 
the death which he claimed to have witnessed. M. Desdouits com- 
bats the authenticity of this letter, and furnishes many plausible reasons 
why it should be a forgery. It is at least c--tain that Bayle was not 
without some doubt as to the fate that befell the last great martyr of 
science. His words are, “ étant retourné en Italie, il y fut briilé, d¢- 
on, comme un impie, l’an 1600.” Speculations of this kind have an 
absorbing interest for scholars. Mr. Richard Copley Christie has, 
however, collected the proofs of the death of Bruno, and their weight 
is irresistible. The archives of the Inquisition have been inspected, 
and the sentence, couched in the well-known words which hand the 
condemned man over to the secular arm—words, as Mr. Christie says, 
“so terrible in their operation, so vague in their terms”—has been 
dragged forth. On the whole, although I should be glad to blot out 
as false a terrible page of Church annals, I am glad that the crown of 
martyrdom still rests on the brow of Bruno, and that his words on 
hearing the decree which condemned him to death, “ The sentence 
you pronounce perhaps troubles you more at this moment than it 
does me,” and the attitude of heroic calm they imply, remain to 
win the world’s admiration. 


PopuLaR HIstToRIES OF COUNTIES. 


OUNTY Histories are, as the book-buyer knows to his cost, the 
most expensive luxuries in which he can indulge. A col- 
lection of such, if sold by auction, would be likely to bring more than 
a like number of incunables, to use the word the French have drawn 
from the Latin to qualify books belonging to the infancy of printing. 
Majestic works of this class, with all the varied information as to 
places and families they contain, will maintain their place and price. 
It is pleasant, however, to hear of topographical works being brought 
within reach of readers of moderate means. A good idea is that which 
has occurred to Mr. Elliot Stock of publishing a series of Popular 
County Histories. So far as can be judged from the opening volume, 
it will be well carried out. If accepted as a sample of what is to 
follow, the“ Popular History of the County of Norfolk,” by Mr. Walter 
Rye, the well-known antiquary and topographer, excites most san- 
guine anticipations. Not only does it convey all that is known of 
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the history of Norfolk, of the life of its inhabitants, gentle and simple, 
of its chief towns and natural features, its superstitions, folk-lore, and 
dialect, it brings ffom sources original and sometimes recondite many 
facts of highest interest to residents and students. A series carried 
out like this is begun cannot fail to be valuable. 


THE “ KNOCK-OUT.” 


HE proceedings at book sales known as “ knock-outs ” have of 
late attracted considerable interest. One evening paper has 
interviewed one of the more well-known of those who practise this form 
of conspiracy. All that is satisfactory in the revelation obtained is the 
information that the money gained by dishonesty goes in debauchery, 
and that very few of those who live upon plunder are benefited when 
they return home. I will not explain at length the system by which a 
number of booksellers choke off amateur buyers by stating defects which 
do not exist, then purchase valuable books for a song, dispose of them 
at a second or third auction among’ themselves, and, like a party of 
brigands, divide the proceeds of robbery. These matters, now fre- 
quently brought to light, constitute at once the greatest barrier to the 
purchase of costly books, and the most flagrant instance of crime as 
yet ungot at by the law. I say crime, since there is little room for 
doubt that such proceedings lay all participating in them open to a 
charge of conspiracy to defraud. I will refer, however, to one case, 
that of the sale of the Winkton Library, in which the gentlemen of the 
district, hearing of the practice, assembled, bought all the lots, and 
sent the pack of brigands home empty. A full account of this is 
supplied in that curious compilation, ‘‘ The Crypt,” vol. i. p. 68. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 








